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BOYHOOD AND YOUTH IN THE DAYS OF ARISTOPHANES? 
By ARTHUR ALEXIS BRYANT 


I 


N this article I have undertaken to picture the Athenian boy of Aris- 
tophanes’ lifetime as he actually appears in the contemporary litera- 
ture. The conclusions are based on an independent examination of the 
sources. I have accordingly not hesitated to include some matter not 
new; but I have tried to put clearly my chief contention — that the 
young Athenian was not an unreal creature, but very human, very real, 
and very modern, and that contrary impressions are based chiefly on 
later accounts, rich perhaps in tempting detail, but entirely at variance 
with the genuine Attic spirit. 

We may feel confident that the straight-limbed Athenian lad, with 
sunny ringlets? and mantling cheeks,® was very much the same sort of 
fellow as our own American boy, — pagan * and mischievous,’ for all his 
cloak of demureness and patient propriety®; silently cherishing, per- 
haps, dreams of great deeds in the far-away days of his manhood,” but 


1 It was at Professor John Williams White’s suggestion that I undertook this 
new examination of an old question. 

2 For justification of these terms cf. Plato Lysis p.217 Ὁ ξανθαὶ τρίχες ; Ar. Vesp. 
1068 πολλῶν κικίννους νεανιῶν ; and Phaedo’s long locks (Plato Phaedo p.89B). We 
need scarcely insist that these are merely types. 

8 The boy blushed from modesty or embarrassment, much as a girl does to-day. 
Cf. Plato Lysis p. 204B; 213D; Charm. 158c; Euthyd. 275D; Protag. 312A; 
Xen. Symp. 3, 12. 

4 The boy’s world even to-day is peopled with strange divinities that his elders 
knownot. The faith of his fathers is often overlaid with a mythology and cosmogony 
quite independent of it. So it must have been with the little fellows whose souls 
were filled with visions of “bogeys.” (Plato Crito 46c; Phaedo77D; Rep. 2,381 £). 

5 There is a very modern sound about the little gamin’s pranks in Ar. £g. 418 sq. 

6 See below, p. 89 sq. 

7 So Plutus says (Ar. Plut. 88): ἐγὼ γὰρ ὧν μειράκιον ἠπείλησ᾽ ὅτι, etc.; cf. Prox- 
enus in Xenophon’s Axaébasis (2, 6, 16) who εὐθὺς .. . μειράκιον ὧν ἐπεθύμει γενέσθαι 
ἀνὴρ τὰ μεγάλα πράττειν ἱκανός. 
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for the present chiefly intent on escaping disagreeable duties and re- 
straints,! to devote himself to his games and his play”; or loving, best 
of all, with a boy’s world-old impatience of boyhood’s limitations, to 
slip away among the grown-up people at their work® or chat.* It is 
only by realizing this kinship, and keeping in mind the ways of the mod- 
ern boy, that we are able to discern in the confusion of material what is 
fact and what is merely fancy ; to distinguish philosophers’ ideals from 
actual conditions. Not what Plato or Isocrates theorized about educa- 
tion interests us here, but the training that made a Plato or an Isocrates, 
and the sort of boys they and their companions were. We have only 
half an ear for Aristophanes’ lament over the latter-day decadence: we 
are listening to the voices of the lads of those latter days as they call 
to us from his pages, and to the voice of his own youth giving the lie 
to the extravagance of his condemnation. It is rather these witnesses 
that we shall credit. 


Il 


Nature has fixed the dividing line between boyhood and youth; at 
Athens,® as with us, the law established the line dividing youth from man- 
hood. But the terms for the several stages are as numerous in Greek 
as in English —and as loosely used. Youth is comparative ; and νέος, 
veavias, veavioxos, are accordingly elastic in meaning. Apart from its 
generic use as ‘offspring,’ παῖς ° ordinarily measures the period we call 


1 See Plato, Rep. 8, 548 Β; Ar. Plut. 577; Xen. Anab. 2, 6, 12. 

2 For an exhaustive account of children’s plays, see Grasberger, Erziehung und 
Unterricht, Vol. 1, Part 1, Die Knabenspiele. 

8 Cf. Plato Rep. 5, 467, the potter’s children. 

4 Cf. the picture of Lysis (Plato Lysis 213D), the φιλήκοος (206D). 

5 See Schémann-Lipsius, Griech. Altertiimer', I, p. 378; Iwan von Miiller (in 
Vol. IV, Part 1, of the Handbuch), p. 184, with Anm. 3. Schémann (Lc.) distin- 
guishes “political” from “legal” majority,— the former conferring the right to 
sit in the assembly and vote, the latter to hold property and make marriages, etc. 
If my contention below about the ep/edi be sustained, this distinction will break 
down. See p. 78. 

6 In this note and the six immediately following, no attempt has been made to 
cite all the passages. The definitions are based on my own special collections, which 
are nearly complete for the authors of the period (450-375 Β.6.). In the sense of 
‘offspring,’ παῖς is used in the singular of children of either gender (e.g. masculine, 
Plato Philed. 36D; feminine, Plato Laws 11, 92 5 6), or in the plural, of both. To be 
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‘boyhood,’ — up into the early “teens”; μειράκιον ἷ includes the later 
“teens” and early “ twenties,” being nearly convertible with νεανίσκος °; 
while νεανίας ὃ is regularly used of a slightly older man, and παιδίον ὁ or 


distinguished is also the use of παῖς (of etther gender) = servus. Cf. Plato Symp. 
1754; Lysias frag. 67 (plural); Plato Comic. frag. 69, line 5, ed. Kock (feminine), 
etc. The phrases ἐκ παιδός (Plato Rep. 1, 3746, etc.), ἐκ παίδων (Plato Rep. 2, 
3864, etc.), point plainly to παῖς as the designation of the earliest period. Socra- 
tes, speaking to Alcibiades, who is still under twenty, counts back five years and 
says: ἀλλὰ μὴν τό γε mpd τούτου παῖς ἦσθα (Alc. 110A). This, if taken literally, 
would fix fourteen or fifteen years as about the upper limit of the term of “ boy- 
hood.” Cf. Lysias ἦγε Alc. J (14), 25. 

1 Whenever παῖς and μειράκιον are used together (e.g. in Antiphon’s second 
Tetralogy, Or. 3) μειράκιον is always the older boy. Cf. Plato Parien. 1268, C; 
Rep. 5, 4688; 6, 498A, B; etc., with Xen. Symp. 4, 17 ἐπεὶ ὥσπερ γε παῖς γίγνεται 
καλὸς οὕτω καὶ μειράκιον καὶ ἀνὴρ καὶ πρεσβύτης. In Aristophanes the word is used 
(Ἐφ. 556) of the Knights; ib. 1375, of the young loungers in the perfumers’ shops 
(cf. Ran. 1069); Mub.916 διὰ σὲ δὲ φοιτᾶν | οὐδεὶς ἐθέλει τῶν μειρακίων ; ib. 927, of 
Socrates’ pupils; ib. 990, 1000, 1071, of Pheidippides (who is called νεανίας in Mud. 
8); Av. 1442, of Diitrephes; Zcc/. 703, of a lusty lad of physical maturity; ib. 1146 
καλεῖς γέροντα μειράκιον παιδίσκον; Plut.88 ἐγὼ yap ὧν μειράκιον ἠπείλησ᾽ ὅτι, etc.; 
ib. 975, of the young deceiver: ἦν μοί τι μειράκιον καλόν, who is elsewhere (e.g. 1016, 
1071) called νεανίσκος. Aeschines (é Zim. 22; cf. 19) uses the term of a lad who 
has just been enrolled in the ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον, and is thus legally of age. 
Cf. Lysias ix Diogezt. (32) 9; frag. 27, 75; Eupolis frag. 100, 310, etc. 

2 For instance, the same lads in the Laches of Plato are called indifferently 
μειράκια (179A etc., eight times) or νεανίσκοι (1796 etc., ten times). Charmides is 
called νεανίσκος (154C, D), μειράκιον (154 Β), or νεανίας (155A). Plato calls Cleinias 
μειράκιον (Euthyd. 271A etc.), νεανίσκος (ib. 275), νέος (ib. 2758), and παῖς (ib. 
2898; though in this last case Socrates is using the word loosely and with affec- 
tionately diminutive effect). In Lysias’ oration Agatzst Simon (3, 5), Theodotus is 
called μειράκιον, and again μειράκιον and νεανίσκος in the same sentence (3,10). Aris- 
tophanes calls the Knights νεανίσκοι (Zz. 731) and μειράκια (ib. 556). Add finally 
Plato Rep. 3, 413 καὶ τὸν del ἔν re παισὶ καὶ νεανίσκοις καὶ ἐν ἀνδράσι βασανιζόμε- 
γον; and Xen. Cyrop. 8, 7, 6 ἐπεὶ δὲ ἤβησα, τὰ ἐν νεανίσκοις (Sc. νομιζόμενα καλὰ 
δοκῶ κεκαρπῶσθαι). 

3 Plato Rep. 8, 5498 ὁ τιμοκρατικὸς νεανίας ; cf. Eurip. And. 604 (of Paris); ib. 
1104 (of Orestes); Bacch. 274 (of Pentheus); Hec. 525 (of the Greek troops); /oz 
316 παῖς δ᾽ ὧν ἀφίκου ναὸν ἢ νεανίας ; ib. 780 ἤδη mepuxér’ ἐκτελῇ νεανίαν, etc. Cf. Ar. 
Lys. 415; Plato Charm. 155A. 

4 See e.g. Plato Laws 2, 658c; Ar. Lys. 18, etc. Elsewhere, however, παιδίον is 
used freely metri gratia for παῖς, though I find no clear case of παιδίον = servus — 
an important fact to be used later. 
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παιδάριον of a very young child. But there is a constant overlapping 
of terms,” and it is often impossible to determine precisely what age is 
meant. Indeed the confusion lies deeper than a matter of names. We 
are baffled in all attempts to systematize that which is in its essence 
variable and indefinite. For, though we can trace in the individual 
boy a certain normal order of development, we can rarely determine 
the calendar of his growth. Nor is it after all fundamental that we 
should. It is a question whether the content of life has been enlarged 
by clocks and chronometers. Certain it is that the Greeks bothered 
themselves very little about them. 

Yet there was one great event in a boy’s life which set a limit to his 
boyhood and marked the beginning for him of man’s estate. At the 
beginning of the Attic official year that followed his eighteenth birth- 
day *—— if we adopt Aristotle’s reckoning *—- the young Athenian came 
of age. Whatever the details of the ceremonial that attended the event,® 


1 Plato Symp. 210D; Lysias 19, 9; Ar. Av. 607; frag. 139, 612, Kock, etc. 

2 See notes 1 and 2 on p.75, and add Plato Lysis 204 Ὁ, where Lysis is called νέος ; 
204E, παῖς ; 2058, νεανίσκος; Laws 10, QO4E ὦ παῖ καὶ νεανίσκε, etc. 

81 use the phrase “eighteenth birthday ” in its common meaning of eighteenth 
anniversary of one’s birth. 

4 Resp. Ath. 42. See Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z,4 I, p. 378 with Anm. 4; the 
same, p. 391; Lipsius in Jahrb. Κὶ cl. Phil., CX VII, p. 299 sqq.; Foucart, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. XIII, p. 263; Hick, Hermes, XXX, 347 sqq.; Thalheim in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopdédie, V, 2737 sqq. On the whole matter, as well as the 
phrase ἐπιδιετὲς ἡβῆσαι ( = “ to come of age”), see also P. Girard in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. des Ant., ΤΙ, 2, pp. 621, 622; Iwan von Miller, Gr. Privatalt. 
(Hab. d. lass. Alt., IV, τ, B), p. 184 (δ 105) with the passages there cited. The 
older view of Schaefer (Demosthenes u. seine Zeit, III, 2, 35-47) which Blass (De 
Attische Beredsamkeit?, III, 1, p.9), Gilbert (Hab. d. Gr. Staatsalt.2, 1, p. 218 
with Anm. 3), and Busolt (Gr. Staats- u. Rechtsalt2, p. 213, in Iwan von Miiller’s 
Hab. d. klass. Alt., 1V, τ, A) adopt, placed the coming of age in the eighteenth 
year. But Aristotle’s statement seems conclusive. 

5 In addition to the examinations by deme and Council, and the taking of the 
oath that I have mentioned in the text we read in Aristotle of a grand review 
before the ecclesia after one year’s service as recruits — at which each youth 
received a shield and spear from the State (Rest. Ath. 42). We are at once 
reminded of the presentation of the πανοπλία to the orphans of those slain in 
battle. See Aeschin. 27 Cves., 154; Isoc. 8, 82; Plato Aenex. 249. There is no 
other evidence for Aristotle’s review. Aristotle does not mention the oath. Thal- 
heim in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 2738, and von Miiller in his Gr. Privataltertimer, 
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it must have been a trying experience. Schémann? rightly rejects 
Boeckh’s? theory that the Phratry had again at this time to pass upon 
the lad’s fitness for citizenship, as it had years before passed upon his 
legitimacy.* He had been initiated into the Phratry some years after 
that first presentation, and had taken part with the other boys in the 
prize exhibition that was a feature of the κουρεῶτις, the third day of 
the Apatouria.* His present ordeal was a different one.® 

He must undergo, in the first place, a searching examination before the 
members of his deme,*in which his age and the status of his parents and 
the legality of his birth were investigated. If his proofs were satisfac- 
tory,” the demesmen entered his name in the great deme-register (An&- 
ἀρχικὸν γραμματεῖον)" and declared him by that act no longer a boy, but 
his own master, a citizen among citizens, with the rights and privileges ἢ 


p- 190, argue that the oath ought to follow the presentation of the arms which 
the recruit swore to defend. See below, p.78. But cf. Lycurg. zz Leocr. 76, and 
see Sch6mann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z4, I, p.379; Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des 
Ant. II, 2,p.624. On the presentation to the Council and the supposed presenta- 
tion to the dicasts, see p. 78 and note 7 below. 

1 Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. 4/24, I, p. 385, with Anm. 3. 

2 De Ephebis Atticis, 1, p. 4 (= Opusc. IV, 139). 

3 See Tépffer in Pauly-Wissowa, I, 2676, with authors cited; Gilbert, Had. ὦ. 
Gr. Staatsait2, I, pp. 212-213; Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. Alz.4, II, p. 576 sqq.; 
Stengel, Gr. Kultusalt.2, pp. 204-205, in Iwan von Miiller, Hdd. d. klass. Alt. V, 3. 

4Cf£. Plato, Zim. 21B,and see especially Topffer, l.c. 

5 Aristotle (Resp. Ath. 42) is our main authority for the following details. I 
have accepted his account where it is not manifestly at variance with the other 
evidence. 

6 See Arist. Resp. Ath. 42, and cf. Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. 4/z4, I, p. 391; 
Gilbert, Hd. d. Gr. Staatsalt2, 1, pp. 219, 227, 228, etc. 

7In case his title were disputed, he still had recourse to the courts (Arist. 
Resp. Ath. 42 ἔπειτ᾽ ἂν (uery ἀποψηφίσωνται μὴ εἶναι ἐλεύθερον, ὁ μὲν ἐφίησιν 
εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον κτλ.). It is very likely that the examination before the Council 
was confined to such doubtful cases. See Schémann-Lipsius, I, p. 378, with 
Anm. 5. Girard suggests (op.c. p. 623) that the courts were invoked to settle the 
age question. But Ar. Ves. 578 is better referred with Lipsius (Meier-Schomann- 
Lipsius, Der Attische Process, p. 254) to the δοκιμασία of the orphans. See von 
Wilamowitz, Aristoteles u. Athen, I, p. 190, Anm. 6, and cf. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3, 4. 

8 See p. 76, note 4, and add B. Haussoullier, Za Vie Municipale en Attique, 
p. 13; Koch in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1269 sqq. 

9 Possession of full rights of citizenship was called ἐπιτιμία. See Busolt, Gr. 
Staats- τ. Rechtsalt2, p. 204; Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 2737; Gilbert, Had. 
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as well as the duties and obligations of a man.! If we may credit Aris- 
totle, the new citizen had still to stand examination before the Council 
of Five Hundred,? which reviewed the proceedings of the demesmen 
and held them rigidly accountable for any false entries; and he had 
yet to take the solemn oath of allegiance,® in which he swore to de- 
fend his country and uphold her institutions, and vowed to be true to 
her heroic traditions. But with the enrolment in the deme came at 
once full citizenship. The young man might not yet hold office, to 
be sure, or sit in the Council or the courts,‘ but there is reason to believe 
that he was at liberty to attend the ecclesia, to vote, or even to take 
part in the debate,’ however much custom may have frowned on the 


ad. Gr. Staatsalt.4, I, p. 230 sqq. On certain limitations to these privileges see 
below, note 4. 

1 Aristotle states that the ἔφηβοι enjoyed complete ἀτέλεια during their two 
years’ novitiate. But this can hardly have been the case in the earlier period. 
Even orphans were exempt from liturgies for but one year after their coming of 
age (Lys. 32, 24), and not even they from εἰσφοραί. See Béckh-Frinkel, Die 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener?, I, pp. 535, 558. Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. des Ant. ΤΙ, 2, p. 625 with note 60, is not convincing. In the earlier period, 
moreover, the military service made no such demands on the young man’s time 
as would justify dré\ea. See below, p. 80. 

2 Arist. Resp. Ath. 42,2. See on this point Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 
2, p. 623; Ostbye, die Schrift vom Staat der Athener und die attische Ephebie 
(Christiania, 1893), p. 23 sqq-; Koch in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1269. It seems hardly 
possible that αὐ the new citizens should have been examined before the βουλή. 

8 The earliest reference to this oath is in Dem. de fals. leg. 303. See also 
Lycurg. #2 Leocr. 76. It is recorded for usin Pollux 8, 105, and in slightly different 
form in Stobaeus, /Zor. 43, 48. Plutarch A/c. 15, and Cicero de rep. 3,9 mention 
a clause not found in the earlier accounts. See G. Hofmann, De turis iurandi 
apud Athenienses formulis (Darmstadt, 1886), p. 28 sqq., who defends the genuine- 
ness of the oath against Cobet, Mov. Lect. 223; Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 
2738; A. Dumont, Zssai sur ’Ephébie Attigue, I, p. 9; Dittenberger, De Ephebis 
Atticis, p.g; Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht, 111, 29 sqq.; Gilbert, do. a. 
Gr. Staatsalt.2, I, pp. 347, 348 with note 1; and especially Girard in Daremberg et 
Saglio, II, 2, pp. 624-625, who believes that the oath was administered by the 
Council. We have no means, however, of settling either the precise terms of the 
oath, or the circumstances attending it. 

4 See Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. 4/24, I, p. 378; Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt.2, I, pp. 295, 
439; and cf. Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 35; Arist. Resp. Ath. 63, 3; Poll. 8, 122. 

5 So Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt.2, I, p. 220; Busolt, Gr. Staats- u. Rechtsalt2, p. 213, 
with Anm. 10,11; Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p.625. Cf. Lysias 16, 20; 
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exercise of this right. In all other respects he was independent, — at 
least, as independent as the “ citizen of no mean city”’ can be. 

For the two years immediately following enrolment, the young citizen, 
though liable with all others for military service,! seems to have been 
especially favored. During this time he was not obliged to serve out- 
side of Attica,? and some attention seems to have been given to fitting 
him for the duties of campaigning by preliminary tours of service in the 
garrisons,® or on patrol along the frontier.‘ This is all that we know of 
the military requirements in the time of Aristophanes.> By Aristotle’s 
time,® however, there had developed a regular organization of these 
“recruits ” into a sort of military academy, under the supervision of a 
state κοσμήτης and a board of tribal censors (σωφρονισταί), and with a 
corps of instructors in military and gymnastic exercises appointed and 
paid by the State. And it is commonly supposed that such an Ephebic 
College existed in the earlier pericd as well. It is unnecessary here to 
go into the details of Aristotle’s account or to follow the institution 
he describes through the changes of which the inscriptions inform us, 
by which it gradually became to all intents an Athenian university.” 
What is important for our present purpose is that in the time of Aris- 
tophanes there is no evidence for an elaborate organization ® of the 


Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 1, etc. A contrary opinion, without discussion, in Schémann- 
Lipsius, Gr. Alz4, I, p. 378, Anm. 3. 

1 See Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt.2, I, p. 352 544. 

2 See Gilbert, op.c, I, p. 354 with Anm. 1; Aesch. de fals. leg. 167. 

8 Cf. Eupol. frag. 341 Kock; Xen. de vect. 4, 43 and 52; Dem. 18, 38. 

4 Xen. de vect. 4, 47 and 52; Ar. Av. 1177; cf. Poll. 8, 105. 

5 Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, Ρ. 621 sqq., proves simply that the young 
citizens from eighteen to twenty formed a separate military class— not by any 
means that Aristotle’s κοασμήτης and σωφρονισταί and the rest of the Ephebic organ- 
ization are to be referred to the earlier period. 

§ See Arist. Resp. Ath. 42. 

TOn the ἐφηβεία see A. Dumont, Essai sur PEphébie Attigue (Paris, 1876); 
W. Dittenberger, De Ephebis Atticis (Gottingen, 1863); W. W. Capes, University 
Life in Ancient Athens; Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht, ΤΠ, Die Epheben- 
bildung; Iwan von Miller, Gr. Privatalt., p. 184 sqq.; Thalheim and Oeri in 
Pauly-Wissowa, V, 2737 sqq.; P. Girard, L’E£ducation Athénienne®, p.54 864.; 
271 sqq.; the same in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Ant., II, 2, p.621 sqq. See 
also p. 74, note 4. 

8 Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z4, I, Ῥ. 553, Anm. 4, admit that the σωφρονισταί 
could not have existed when Demosthenes spoke on the False Legation. Cf. von 
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ἔφηβοι (or περίπολοι, as they are called in the literature of our period)? 
— no evidence that they received either support or instruction from the 
State,? save as it came in their regular tours of duty —and every evi- 
dence that such military service as the young citizen rendered in the first 
two years was by no means a serious hindrance to the ordinary occupa- 
tions of everyday life. 

As it is essential for the proper understanding of the boys and youth 
of our period to free our minds of the idea that two years of this most 
receptive time of life were preémpted by the State for military instruc- 
tion, I have thought it worth while, even at the risk of repetition, to 
bring together the evidence which seems to me to exclude this 
supposition. 

In the first place, we must never lose sight of the fact that in the 
literature of our period there is no evidence that the State concerned 
itself with any part of the boy’s training from the cradle to manhood.® 


Wilamowitx, Arist. τε. Athen, I, p. 192 sqq., whose entire argument is noteworthy. 
Girard, who carries Aristotle’s entire organization into the earlier period, argues 
that the State might teach mz/stary science, without being open to the charge of 
interfering with education. See his article in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p. 622 544. 
But there is surely a distinction between compulsory military service, and a required 
course of preliminary training which involved living in barracks and constant 
supervision — and comprehended not merely instruction in the ancient “ Manual 
of Arms” (ὁπλομαχεῖν καὶ τοξεύειν καὶ ἀκοντίζειν καὶ καταπάλτην ἀφιέναι, Arist. 
Resp. Ath. 42), but also in gymnastic. (Cf. the παιδοτρίβας mentioned by Aristotle.) 
All that Girard’s passages prove — as has been noted above — is that the recruits 
were kept in an “awkward squad” for two years after enrolment. 

1 The word ἔφηβος occurs in the Ps.-Platonic Axiochus, p. 3665, in Demos- 
thenes de fals. leg. 303, and in Lycurgus iz Leocr.76; συνέφηβος, twice in Aes- 
chines (de fals. leg. 167; in Tim. 49). In Xenophon’s Cyropaedia (1, 2, 4, and 
9-12; 1, 5,1) the word is used in an entirely different sense. See Girard in 
Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p. 621 sqq., with the passages cited. I have purposely 
avoided the words ἔφηβος and ἐφηβεία where possible, because of their association 
with Aristotle’s institution. 

2In Plato Lackes 179E an anxious father consults Socrates as to the advis- 
ability of having his μειράκια instructed in ὁπλομαχία. Whatever the exact age of 
the young fellows (see p. 75, note 2), it is clear that the whole situation is incom- 
patible with Aristotle’s conception of an ἐφηβεία in which this very ὁπλομαχία was 
the subject of special instruction. See Arist. Resp. Ath. 42. 

8 So Plato Alc. 7 1228 τῆς δὴ σῆς γενέσεως, ᾿Αλκιβιάδη, καὶ τροφῆς καὶ παιδείας, 
ἢ ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν ᾿Αθηναίων, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν οὐδενὶ μέλει, εἰ μή τις ἐραστής cov τυγχάνει 
ὧν (cf. Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Ps.-Plato Hipparch. 229); Xen. Cyrop.1, 2,2 
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It is not easy to say in any particular case that the youth in question is of 
the ephebic age, but surely if those particular two years were so strikingly 
different from the rest of a boy’s life we should expect some hint of that 
fact in the literature. We have conscientious fathers consulting anxiously 
as to what to do with their boys now that their elementary education is 
completed; one even plans to send his boys to study the art of fighting 
with arms (ὁπλομαχία), although that was part of the ephebic curriculum.” 
We hear of Alcibiades, still under twenty, aspiring to political honors.® 


αἱ μὲν yap πλεῖσται πόλεις ἀφεῖσαι παιδεύειν ὅπως Tis ἐθέλει τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ παῖδας, etc.; 
Plato Euthyphro 2D καὶ φαίνεταί μοι τῶν πολιτικῶν (sc. Μέλητος) μόνος ἄρχεσθαι 
ὀρθῶς ὀρθῶς γάρ ἐστι τῶν νέων πρῶτον ἐπιμεληθῆναι ὅπως ἔσονται ὅτι ἄριστοι. Plato 
further, in the Laws (7, 804 D), longs for a Utopian realm where it shall be possible 
διδάσκειν... οὐχ ὃν μὲν ἂν ὁ πατὴρ βούληται, φοιτῶντα, ὃν δ᾽ ἂν μή, ἐῶντα τῆς παιδείας, 
ἀλλὰ τὸ λεγόμενον πάντ᾽ ἄνδρα καὶ παῖδα κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν, ὡς τῆς πόλεως μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν 
γεννητόρων ὄντας, παιδευτέον ἐξ ἀνάγκης. Of older lads, [Xen.] Rep. Lac. 3,1 ὅταν 
γε μὴν ἐκ παίδων εἰς τὸ μειρακιοῦσθαι (i.e. just this period of ἐφηβεία) ἐκβαίνωσι, τηνι- 
καῦτα οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι παύουσι μὲν ἀπὸ παιδαγωγῶν, παύουσι δὲ ἀπὸ διδασκάλων, ἄρχουσι δὲ 
οὐδένες ἔτι αὐτῶν ἀλλ᾽ αὐτονόμους ἀφιᾶσιν. ὁ δὲ Λυκοῦργος, etc.; ib. 6, 1 ἐν μὲν γὰρ 
ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι τῶν ἑαυτοῦ ἕκαστος καὶ παίδων καὶ οἰκετῶν καὶ χρημάτων ἄρχουσιν; 
Plato Laches 179A ἡμῖν εἰσὶν υἱεῖς οὑτοιί ... ἡμῖν οὖν τούτων δέδοκται ἐπιμεληθῆναι 
ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα, καὶ μὴ ποιῆσαι ὅπερ οἱ πολλοί, ἐπειδὴ μειράκια γέγονεν, ἀνεῖναι av- 
τοὺς ὅ τι βούλονται ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ νῦν δὴ καὶ ἄρχεσθαι αὐτῶν ἐπιμελεῖσθαι καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷοί 
τ᾽ ἐσμέν (οἴ. Euthyd. 306D); and finally Plato in the Laws (I, 6426, D): τό τε 
ὑπὸ πολλῶν λεγόμενον, ὡς ὅσοι ᾿Αθηναίων εἰσὶν ἀγαθοὶ διαφερόντως εἰσὶ τοιοῦτοι, δοκεῖ 
ἀληθέστατα λέγεσθαι" μόνοι γὰρ ἄνευ ἀνάγκης αὐτοφυῶς θείᾳ μοίρᾳ ἀληθῶς καὶ οὔ τι 
πλαστῶς εἰσὶν ἀγαθοί. The law did, to be sure, prescribe some education, if we may 
trust Plato (Crito 50D ἢ οὐ καλῶς προσέταττον ἡμῶν οἱ ἐπὶ τούτοις τεταγμένοι νόμοι, 
παραγγέλλοντες τῷ πατρὶ τῷ σῷ σε ἐν μουσικῇ καὶ γυμναστικῇ παιδεύειν) but such a 
law was without sanction, and could only have applied to the well-to-do, in any 
event. There must have been many lads like the one Lysias speaks of (pro Poly- 
Strato 20, 11 ὁ μὲν yap ἐν ἀγρῷ πένης ὧν ἐποίμαινεν, ὁ δὲ πατὴρ ἐν τῷ ἄστει ἐπαι- 
Severo. καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἀνὴρ ἐγένετο, ὁ μὲν ἐγεώργει, ὁ δ᾽ ἐλθὼν εἰς τὸ ἄστυ ἐσυκοφάντει), or 
like the saucy Agoracritus in the Knights (Ar. Eg. 188; cf. 636) raised in the ἀγορά, 
with such little knowledge of γράμματα as he could pick up by the way. Cf. for 
illiteracy, Eur. frag. 927N; Cratin. frag. 122 Kock. 

1 So Plato Euthyd. 306 Ὁ (Crito speaks) καὶ μήν, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ αὐτὸς περὶ τῶν 
υἱέων, ὥσπερ ἀεὶ πρός σε λέγω, ἐν ἀπορίᾳ εἰμί, τί δεῖ αὐτοῖς χρήσασθαι. ὁ μὲν οὖν νεώ- 
τερος ἔτι καὶ σμικρός ἐστι, ἹἸΚριτόβουλος δ᾽ ἤδη ἡλικίαν ἔχει καὶ δεῖταί τινος ὅστις αὐτὸν 
ὀνήσει, etc. Cf. Laches 179A; 180C, D; Meno 93D-94C. 

2 Plato Laches 179. See above, p. 80, note 2. For ὁπλομαχία as a branch of 
the ephebic training see Aristotle Resp. Ath. 42, 3 etc. 

8. Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 40; Plato Adc. 7 123}; cf. ib. 106E; 1108. 
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Socrates rehearses for us the entire list of Alcibiades’ accomplishments, 
and contrasts the latter’s careless training with the oversight given a 
Persian prince.’ It is inconceivable that Alcibiades either was an ἔφη- 
Bos in Aristotle’s sense or looked forward to being one. We see the 
young Glaucon, ambitious for distinction in the ἐκκλησία at the time 
when, if Aristotle’s ἐφηβεία were a fact,? he should have been living in 
barracks or making the circuit of the Attic garrisons; it incidentally 
develops that he is utterly ignorant of the military system, and has 
never even visited the frontier. These are far from being isolated 
examples * in an age which like our own might well be called the “ young 
man’s era.” > Recall the most authentic statements of the age at which 


1 Plato Ale. J 106E ἀλλὰ μὴν & γε μεμάθηκας, σχεδόν τι καὶ ἔγὼ ofda: εἰ δέ τι 
ἐμὲ λέληθεν, εἰπέ. ἔμαθες γὰρ δὴ σύ γε κατὰ μνήμην τὴν ἐμὴν γράμματα καὶ κιθαρίζειν 
καὶ παλαίειν: οὐ γὰρ δὴ αὐλεῖν γε ἤθελες μαθεῖν - ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἃ σὺ ἐπίστασαι. 

2 Xen. Mem. 3, 6,1 Τλαύκωνα δὲ τὸν ᾿Αρίστωνος, ὅτ᾽ ἐπεχείρει δημηγορεῖν, ἐπιθυ- 
μῶν προστατεύειν τῆς πόλεως οὐδέπω εἴκοσιν ἔτη γεγονώς, τῶν ἄλλων οἰκείων τε καὶ 
φίλων οὐδεὶς ἐδύνατο παῦσαι ἑλκόμενόν τε ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος καὶ καταγέλαστον ὄντα. 
Schémann-Lipsius (Gr. Alz4, I, p. 378, Anm. 3), assuming a compulsory ἐφηβεία, 
set aside this passage and the statement of Aristotle (Resp. Ath. 42 init.), and 
assume that the youth was denied his seat in the ecclesia until the close of his 
twentieth year. Under my conception of the ἐφηβεία the assumption is not needed. 

3 Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 5. Socrates goes on to examine Glaucon as to the public 
revenues, their sources and value; as to the number and equipment and dispo- 
sition of the troops (3, 6, 10 ἀλλά τοι περί γε φυλακῆς τῆς χώρας οἶδ᾽ ὅτι ἤδη σοι 
μεμέληκε καὶ οἶσθα ὁπόσαι τε φυλακαὶ ἐπίκαιροί εἰσι καὶ ὁπόσαι μή, καὶ ὁπόσοι τε φρουροὶ 
ἱκανοί εἰσι καὶ ὁπόσοι μή εἰσι, etc., and, on Glaucon’s vague reply, (11) ἀτάρ, ἔφη, πό- 
τερον ἐλθὼν αὐτὸς ἐξήτακας τοῦτο, ἢ πῶς οἶσθα ὅτι κακῶς φυλάττονται; Ἐϊκάζω, ἔφη). 

4 Cf. the young man in the following fragment of Antiphon, who immediately 
on attaining his majority (and even Schémann allows that “ Die privatrechtliche 
Miindigkeit . . . begann gesetzlich schon im neunzehnten Jahre”) makes for 
Abydus to enjoy himself there, with no thought of an ἐφηβεία. Antiphon frag. 67 
(69), ap. Athen. 12, p. 5258: ἐπειδὴ ἐδοκιμάσθης ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιτρόπων, παραλαβὼν παρ᾽ 
αὐτῶν τὰ σαυτοῦ χρήματα, ᾧχον ἀποπλέων εἰς ΓΛβυδον, οὔτε χρέος ἴδιον σαυτοῦ πραξόμε- 
vos οὐδὲν οὔτε προξενίας οὐδεμιᾶς ἕνεκα, ἀλλὰ τῇ σαυτοῦ παρανομίᾳ καὶ ἀκολασίᾳ τῆς 
γνώμης ὁμοίους ἔργων τρόπους μαθησόμενος παρὰ τῶν ἐν ᾿Αβύδῳ γυναικῶν, ὅπως ἐν τῷ 
ἐπιλοίπῳ βίῳ σαυτοῦ ἔχοις χρῆσθαι αὐτοῖς. 

5 Cf. the whole career of Alcibiades (in particular Thuc. 5, 43, 2; 6, 18, 6) and 
the many complaints in the poets that the young were pushing the old out of their 
places in council. Ar. Zg. 1382 


μὰ AU ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκάσω κυνηγετεῖν ἐγὼ 
τούτους ἅπαντας παυσαμένους ψηφισμάτων, 
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Aristophanes? and Agathon? began to write and exhibit plays — and 
win prizes in open competition with the best poets of the time — and it 
seems extremely unlikely that their work of preparation should have 
been robbed of two precious years spent in military pursuits. Even 


says the reformed Agoracritus; Ps.-Andoc. 27 Adc. 22 τοιγάρτοι τῶν νέων al διατρι- 
Bal οὐκ ἐν τοῖς γυμνασίοις ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις εἰσί, καὶ στρατεύονται μὲν ol πρεσβύ- 
τεροι, δημηγοροῦσι δὲ οἱ νεώτεροι, παραδείγματι τούτῳ (sc. ᾿Αλκιβιάδῃ) χρώμενοι (cf. 
39). So Ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 1, 13. Ar. Ἐφ. 1375 


τὰ μειράκια ταυτὶ λέγω τἀν τῷ μύρῳ 
ἃ στωμυλεῖται τοιαδὶ καθήμενα, etc. 


Ar. Ran. 1069 
εἶτ᾽ αὖ λαλιὰν ἐπιτηδεῦσαι καὶ στωμυλίαν ἐδίδαξας 


ἢ ᾿ξεκένωσεν τάς τε παλαίστρας καὶ τὰς πυγὰς ἐνέτριψεν 
τῶν μειρακίων στωμυλλομένων, etc. (cf.'Pherecr. frag. 56 Meineke). 


Eupolis Dem. frag. 100 Kock 


καὶ wher’, ὦναξ Μιλτιάδη καὶ Περίκλεες, 
ἐάσετ᾽ ἄρχειν μειράκια κινούμενα 


ἐν τοῖν σφυροῖν ἕλκοντα τὴν στρατηγίαν (cf. Ar. Av. 1437 544.); 
and frag. 310 
καὶ λέγουσί γε 


τὰ μειράκια προϊστάμενα τοῖς ἀνδράσιν. 
Ar. Ach. 600 
ὁρῶν πολιοὺς μὲν ἄνδρας ἐν ταῖς τάξεσιν 


νεανίας δ᾽ οἵους σὺ (sc. ΛάμαχοΞ) διαδεδρακότας. ..; 
ib. 680 


ὑπὸ νεανίσκων ἐᾶτε καταγελᾶσθαι ῥητόρων. 


Cf. 685; and add Lysias z# Alc. 7 (14) 25; Plato Menex. 234A; Ar. Av. 1430, etc. 
1 There seems no good reason to doubt Aristophanes’ own testimony. Ar. 
Nub. 528 
ἐξ ὅτου γὰρ ἐνθάδ᾽ dx’ ἀνδρῶν, οἷς ἡδὺ καὶ λέγειν, 
ὁ σώφρων τε XW καταπύγων ἄριστ᾽ ἠκουσάτην, 
κἀγώ, παρθένος γὰρ ἔτ᾽ ἣν, κοὐκ ἐξῆν πώ μοι τεκεῖν, 
ἐξέθηκα, etc. 


Cf. Κα. τοῖ7; Ἐφ. 512 sqq. This certainly means that the poet was under age 
when he wrote. 

2 Agathon won his first victory 416 B.c. (Plato Symp.173A; 175Detc.). He is 
called νεανίσκος 198 a, but in 223A he is called μειράκιον ---- the favorite term for a 
lad just attaining his majority, and nowhere, so far as I find, used of a young 
fellow over twenty-five. Further, it seems perfectly clear from the Zhesmophori- 
azusae that Agathon is a younger man than Aristophanes. At the very outside he 
is well under thirty. And he must have written plays before this. See Van Leeu- 
wen, Introduction to his edition of the 7hesmophoriazusae (Leyden, 1904). 
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should we extend Girard’s hypothesis, that the course of training was 
later made voluntary,’ to cover the earlier period, we can hardly suppose 
that all the young men I have mentioned were exceptions. Aristotle’s 
ἐφηβεία was an institution which fathers like Pericles and Thucydides 
and Themistocles and Aristides, who aimed, as Plato tells us, to give their 
sons the best training? attainable, would have welcomed beyond all else. 
These young men of the best blood at Athens would not have been shut 
out from so peculiar a privilege, even if it had been possible for them 
to neglect it. As it is, Girard supposes no exemptions in our period. 
But we are not obliged to content ourselves with pointing out indi- 
vidual discrepancies ; the entire institution involves such a departure 
from the traditions of Athenian government that we can give it no 
place in the fifth century.® It is unique in Attic institutions. Spartan 
and paternal in its spirit, it is a surrender of Athenian individualism 
which could hardly have been made except at a time when old ideals 
were already hopelessly subverted. Not only is there no room for it in 
the lives of the young Athenians of whom we know anything,‘ but 
there seems to be no knowledge of it on the part of the writers whose 
works have come down to us. We may grant at once that it is danger- 
ous to argue ex sé/entio. And yet if Aristotle’s ἐφηβεία, or any of its essen- 
tial features, had been in existence at Athens in the fifth century, is it 
too much to suppose that somewhere in the pages of poet or philosopher, 
orator or historian, there would have been reference to it?® We have 


1 He supposes the change to have occurred about 300 B.c. See op.c. p. 622. 
Iwan von Miiller, Gr. Privatalt. (Hdb. d. klass. Alt., 1V, 1, B, p. 190), actually does 
make this assumption for the second year’s service: “In das Korps der περίπολοι 
traten doch wohl nur die Wohlhabenden ein.” Cf. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der 
griech. und rim. Welt (Leipzig, 1886). 

2 See the interesting passage in Plato’s Meno pp. 93-94. 

8 See in particular von Wilamowitz, Avistoteles und Athen, p.191: “Das ist 
eine Institution, die grell von der ἐλευθερία, der παρρησία, dem ζῆν ὡς ἄν τις βούλη- 
ται absticht, auf die die Demagogen Athens damals so stolz sind. Wer iiber diese 
Institution nicht zuerst den Kopf schiittelt, dem ist das athenische Leben und 
Denken vollkommen fremd geblieben, mag er auch dicke Biicher dariiber ge- 
schrieben haben.” 

4 Von Wilamowitz (op.c. p. 192) has remarked that even in later writers we have 
no authentic mention of the ἐφηβεία of any historical personage in our period. 

5 The reader is referred to von Wilamowitz’ interesting collection of evidence 
on this point (op.c. p. 192). 
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three educational treatises! written during this period, with the special 
object of leading Athenian thought toward just such paternalism as 
finds expression in this ἐφηβεία. Xenophon,’ for all that his heart was 
in Sparta, would hardly pass over a home institution so entirely in the 
spirit of that Phaeacian realm he calls Persian, and Plato would scarcely 
have ignored an Attic ἐφηβεία to which he might have pointed as a 
triumphant vindication of his educational theory. The resemblances 
between the ephebic system and that which Plato sketches ® are to be 
accounted for by the fact that the creators of the institution were 
indebted to him for the broad outlines of their work‘ rather than by 
the assumption that so skilled an artist and earnest a reformer is only 
projecting into his Utopia the shadow of a reality. When the Athenian 
stranger is accusing Sparta of being a mere armed camp where the 
youth are herded as colts® he surely has no picture of Attic youths in 
cantonments to disturb his conscience: and when the Spartan Megillus 
acknowledges that a good Athenian is superlatively good because his 
goodness springs from choice and not from compulsion,® he can hardly 
be acquainted with so strenuous an effort to inculcate righteousness as 
the Ephebic College. 

But it is in order to inquire what positive evidence there is to set 
against the strong presumption we have established. The earliest text 
which clearly refers to Aristotle’s ἔφηβοι is the spurious Axiochus™ which 


1 Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Plato’s Republic and Laws. 

2 Xen. Cyrop. τ, 2, 4 8364. 

8 Among the more striking parallels we may instance the ἐπιμελητὴς ὁ περὶ τῆς 
παιδείας πάσης (12, 951E; 11, 936A), the system of φρουραί, and the expeditions to 
get acquainted with the country (6, 7608). 

4 So von Wilamowitz op.c. p. 194: “denn unmdéglich kann man verkennen, daf es 
die Forderungen der Socratiker waren, die jetzt die Demagogen in ihrer Weise zu 
erfiillen suchten. Platons Gesetze haben die Ephebie erzeugt.” 

5 Plato Laws 2, 666. The Athenian, to the Cretan and Spartan: στρατοπέδου 
γὰρ πολιτείαν ἔχετε, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἄστεσι κατῳκηκότων, GAN οἷον ἀθρόους πώλους ἐν ἀγέλῃ 
ψεμομένους φορβάδας τοὺς νέους κέκτησθε. 

ὁ Plato Laws 1, 642 Ο, D (see above, p. 81, note 3). Here the phrase τὸ λεγόμενον 
carries this reputation far back. 

7 [Plato] Axzochus 366D τί μέρος τῆς ἡλικίας ἄμοιρον τῶν ἀνιαρῶν ; οὐ κατὰ μὲν τὴν 
πρώτην γένεσιν τὸ νήπιον κλαίει, τοῦ ζῆν ἀπὸ λύπης ἀρχόμενον; . .. ὁπόταν δὲ εἰς τὴν 
ἑπταετίαν ἀφίκηται πολλοὺς πόνους διαντλῆσαν, ζἐπέστησαν) παιδαγωγοὶ καὶ Ὑραμμα- 
τισταὶ καὶ παιδοτρίβαι τυραννοῦντες - αὐξομένου δὲ κριτικοί, γεωμέτραι, τακτικοὶ, πολὺ 
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Suidas! attributes to Aeschines the Socratic. There is a possible refer- 
ence to the College in the De Vectigalibus, very doubtfully atttibuted 
to Xenophon.” The oldest inscription which mentions the ἔφηβοι is 
dated 334-333 Β.0.5 The orator Aeschines in speaking of one of his 
schoolmates calls him συνέφηβος *— and elsewhere refers to his own 
two years’ service as περίπολος, calling to witness his fellow-ephebi.® 
But this proves rather that in 372 B.c. nothing was known of Aristotle’s 
division of the two years between theory and practice. We have later 
references in Demosthenes (19, 303) and in Lycurgus (7m Zeocr. 76) to 
the ephebic oath, though neither tells us anything of the character of 
the institution. Finally, the orator Deinarchus (3, 16) in his speech 
against Philocles speaks of the latter’s defeat for election as supervisor 
of the ephebi,® and this is really the only direct reference to the Aris- 
totelian ἐφηβεία in the literature between Aristotle and Demetrius.’ This 
is the sum and substance of the literary evidence. Besides this we have 
only the authority of scholiasts and lexicographers, whose weakness is 


πλῆθος δεσποτῶν" ἐπειδὰν δὲ els rods ἐφήβους ἐγγραφῇ, κοσμήτης καὶ φόβος χείρων, 
ἔπειτα Λύκειον καὶ ᾿Ακαδημία καὶ γυμνασιαρχία καὶ ῥάβδοι καὶ κακῶς ἀμετρίαι" καὶ πᾶς 
ὁ τοῦ μειρακίσκου χρόνος ἐστὶν ὑπὸ σωφρονιστὰς καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τοὺς νέους αἵρεσιν τῆς ἐξ 
᾽Αρείου πάγου βουλῆς. 

1 See Suidas s.vv. Αἰσχίνης, ᾿Αξίοχος. 

2Xen. De Veet. 4, 52 οἵ τε γὰρ ταχθέντες γυμνάζεσθαι πολὺ ἂν ἐπιμελέστερον 
πράττοιεν τὰ ἐν τοῖς γυμνασίοις, τὴν τροφὴν ἀπολαμβάνοντες πλείω ἣ ἐν ταῖς λαμπάσι 
γυμνασιαρχούμενοι" οἵ τε φρουρεῖν ἐν τοῖς φρουρίοις οἵ τε πελτάζειν καὶ περιπολεῖν τὴν 
χώραν, etc. That the ἔφηβοι were sometimes called περίπολοι is certain (cf. Aesch. 
2,167). See above, p. 80, note 1. But Girard (l.c. II, 2, p. 629) is quite right in not 
referring to the ephebi the various bodies so called in Thucydides (4, 67, 2, 5; 8, 
92, 2, 5, etc.). 

3 C.1.A., IV, Part 2 (p. 136), 5364. 

4 Aesch. iz Tim. 49 (74) ἔνιοι μὲν γὰρ νέοι ὄντες προφερεῖς καὶ πρεσβύτεροι pal- 
νονται, ἕτεροι δὲ πολὺν ἀριθμὸν χρόνου γεγονότες παντάπασι νέοι. τούτων δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν ὁ Μισγόλας. τυγχάνει μὲν γὰρ ἡλικιώτης ὧν ἐμὸς καὶ συνέφηβος καὶ ἔστιν ἡμῖν 
τουτὶ πεμπτὸν καὶ τετταρακοστὸν ἔτος" καὶ ἐγὼ μὲν τοσαυτασὶ πολιὰς ἔχω, ἃς ὑμεῖς 
ὁρᾶτε, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐκεῖνος. 

5 Aesch. de fals. leg. 167 ἐκ παίδων μὲν γὰρ ἀπαλλαγεὶς περίπολος τῆς χώρας ταύ- 
της ἐγενόμην δύ᾽ ἔτη, καὶ τούτων ὑμῖν τοὺς συνεφήβους καὶ τοὺς ἄρχοντας ἡμῶν μάρτυρας 
παρέξομαι. 

6 Dein. 3,16 καὶ ὁ μὲν δῆμος ἅπας οὔτ᾽ ἀσφαλὲς οὔτε δίκαιον voulfwy εἶναι παρακατα- 
θέσθαι τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ παῖδας ἀπεχειροτόνησεν αὐτὸν ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν ἐφήβων ἐπιμελείας, etc. 

7 Cf. von Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, I, p. 193. 
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just this tendency to confuse chronology, and whose accounts for the 
most part are plainly drawn from Aristotle.? 

I suppose the real difficulty which one feels is that of accounting for 
the ἐφηβεία as a creation. We have no record of its beginnings,’ and 
it is easier to assume that it was a growth from ancient usage. Yet 
von Wilamowitz’ theory that we owe the ephebic college to the wave 
of reform that swept over Athens in the year of Philip’s death® is 
suggestive, and not in itself unlikely. If we prefer to date its begin- 
nings earlier, it is probable that this year saw marked changes in the 
character of the organization. Whatever was the immediate creative 
force, we can at least conjecture what served as a suggestion for it. 
From early times, the State had been accustomed to educate and care 
for the orphan children of citizens killed in battle*; when they came of 


1 This tendency is aggravated by the fact that the ἐφηβεία had so long a life. See 
Dumont (op.c.) and Girard (op.c.). Cf. on these accounts von Wilamowitz op.c. 
P. 193- 

2 Indeed it is this very fact that von Wilamowitz turns to account, reasoning that 
Aristotle in the Athenian Constitution must have been describing something under 
his own eyes, for whose beginnings he did not have to search in documents. See 
Arist. u. Athen, p.194: “Hier ist das wichtige, da® Aristoteles eine vor seinen Augen 
neu eingefiihrte Institution schildert, natiirlich auf Grund eigener Beobachtung. 
Auch ist nirgends formelhafte Urkundsprache. Das Capitel klingt viel frischer 
und lebhafter als alles folgende.” See, however, the following note. 

8 Speaking of the dedicatory inscription of the ephebi of the tribe Kekropis, 
above referred to (see p. 86, note 3), von Wilamowitz writes (op.c. p.194): “Das ist so 
nahe an der oberen Grenze [sc. 335-334 B.C.], daf ich nicht anstehe, diese auf lange 
Zeit ohne Analogie dastehende Ehrung der ausgedienten Epheben der Freude iiber 
den ersten gliicklichen Abschluf eines Curses zuzuschreiben, und die wichtigste Tat- 
sache zu erschliefen, daf die Zeit der grofen Reformen im Jahre vor Philippos’ 
Tode den Versuch einer Reform der Jugend, der Verstaatlichung des militarisch- 
sittlichen Erziehungswesens, gemacht hat. Die Sauberung und Sicherung der 
Biirgerschaft sollte bei Wege mit erreicht werden. Auch der Antragsteller scheint 
noch kenntlich. Harpokration hat unter "Ewupdrys nach dem Demagogen, gegen 
den Lysias geschrieben hat, ἕτερος οὗ μνημονεύει Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ περὶ διοικήσεως λέγων 
ὡς χαλκοῦς ἐστάθη διὰ τὸν νόμον τὸν περὶ τῶν ἐφήβων ὅν φασι κεκτῆσθαι ταλάντων éfa- 
κοσίων οὐσίαν." Τί is unwise to press the argument from evolution. There was a 
time in our own history before West Point and Annapolis. 

* So Thucyd. 2, 46,1 of the slain: αὐτῶν τοὺς παῖδας τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε δημοσίᾳ ἡ πόλις 
μέχρι ἥβης θρέψει. Cf. Cratin. Πύλαια ἔταρ. 1720 Meineke. The locus classicus is 
Plato’s Menexenus Ὁ. 248E: τῆς δὲ πόλεως ἴστε που καὶ αὐτοὶ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν ὅτι νό- 
μους θεμένη περὶ τοὺς ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ τελευτησάντων παῖδάς τε καὶ γεννήτορας ἐπιμελεῖται, 
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age they were formally presented to the people in the great theatre, were 
given full armor by the State, and, with the blessing of their fathers and 
the gods, were “‘sent about their own concerns.” ! Such a ceremonial as 
this is of itself strong proof that the brilliant pageants of the ephebic re- 
views were as yet unknown’; and yet we may well suppose that it served 
as a suggestion for them. It is significant that after the ἐφηβεία begins to 
attract attention we hear no more of the presentation of the orphans.® 
The young Athenian, then, of Aristophanes’ time was his own master, 
as soon as he saw his name inscribed in the deme register. He was 
liable — unless, indeed, he were an orphan * — to all the countless con- 
tributions which men of means were called upon to make, and he had 
to serve like the rest in the army when need came. We may fancy 
that the call to arms came only too often in those troublous years. But 
unless he were so employed, he was free to come and to go about such 


business as pleased him. 
Ill 


It is always interesting to compare intentions with results, and we 
can more intelligently interpret our Athenian boy as he was if we clearly 
understand at the outset what his elders’ plans for him were.® 


καὶ διαφερόντως τῶν ἄλλων πολιτῶν προστέτακται φυλάττειν ἀρχῇ ἥπερ μεγίστη ἐστίν, 
ὅπως ἂν οἱ τούτων μὴ ἀδικῶνται πατέρες τε καὶ μητέρες " τοὺς δὲ παῖδας συνεκτρέφει αὐτή, 
προθυμουμένη ὅ τι μάλιστ᾽ ἄδηλον αὐτοῖς τὴν ὀρφανίαν γενέσθαι, ἐν πατρὸς σχήματι κατα- 
στᾶσα αὐτοῖς αὐτὴ ἔτι τε παισὶν οὖσι, καὶ ἐπειδὰν εἰς ἀνδρὸς τέλος ἴωσιν, ἀποπέμπει ἐπὶ 
τὰ σφέτερ᾽ αὐτῶν πανοπλίᾳ κοσμήσασα, ἐνδεικνυμένη καὶ ἀναμιμνήσκουσα τὰ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἐπιτηδεύματα ὄργανα τῆς πατρῴας ἀρετῆς διδοῦσα, καὶ ἅμα οἰωνοῦ χάριν ἄρχεσθαι ἱέναι 
ἐπὶ τὴν πατρῴαν ἑστίαν ἄρξοντα κατ᾽ ἰσχύος ὅπλοις κεκοσμημένον. 

1 See the Menexenus passage in the foregoing note; and add Isocr. de Pace (8) 
82 καὶ παρεισῆγον (sc. els τὴν ὀρχήστραν τοῖς Διονυσίοιξ) τοὺς παῖδας τῶν ἐν τῷ πο- 
λέμῳ τετελευτηκότων. Cf. also Aristotle Pol. 2, 5, 4 (12684, 6); Aesch. za Cites. 
154. It is probably the examination of these orphans that was part of the dicast’s 
duty (Ar. Vesp. 577; Ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 3, 4 etc.). 

2 The State’s care of the orphans of the slain loses much of its significance, if 
we suppose it to have existed side by side with a rationing of thousands of ephebi 
who had not this peculiar claim upon her bounty. 

3 Both Isocrates (l.c.) and Aeschines (1...) are speaking of it as already passed 
out of use. 

4 That orphans were exempted from λῃτουργίαι for one year more, we learn from 
Lysias 7 Diogett. (32, 24). 

δ Plato Rep. 4, 425A; Ar. Mud. 961 sqq.; Plato Protag. 3256 sq.; Charm. 158C; 
1598; Rep. 3, 389D; Aesch. iz Tim. (33) 7; Isocr. Areop. (7) 37 and 46. These 
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It was no careless training that made the mighty men of Marathon 
and Salamis, to whom the Δίκαιος Λόγος points with pride.? From boy- 
hood’s earliest years their days were spent under the eye of a παιδαγω- 
yés,” who supervised with parental assistance the boy’s minutest act,® 
his manners at table,* the very way he walked,® or wore his mantle,® 
or buckled his shoes” ; at school his teachers drilled him in εὐκοσμία far 


passages are too long to quote in full here; portions of them will be referred to later. 
See also Hermann-Bliimner, Gr. Privatalt3, p. 302 sqq. 


1 Ar. ub. 986 | ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα 
ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχους ἡμὴ παίδευσις ἔθρεψεν. 

3 Plato Protag. 32: ἐκ παίδων σμικρῶν ἀρξάμενοι, μέχρι οὗπερ ἂν ζῶσι, καὶ διδά- 
σκουσι καὶ νουθετοῦσιν. ἐπειδὰν θᾶττον συνιῇ τις τὰ λεγόμενα, καὶ τροφὸς καὶ μήτηρ καὶ 
παιδαγωγὸς καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ πατὴρ περὶ τούτου διαμάχονται, ὅπως βέλτιστος ἔσται ὁ 
παῖς, wap ἕκαστον καὶ ἔργον καὶ λόγον διδάσκοντες καὶ ἐνδεικνύμενοι, ὅτι τὸ μὲν δίκαιον, 
τὸ δὲ ἄδικον, καὶ τόδε μὲν καλόν, τόδε δὲ αἰσχρόν, καὶ τόδε μὲν ὅσιον, τόδε δὲ ἀνόσιον, καὶ 
τὰ μὲν ποίει, τὰ δὲ μὴ ποίει. καὶ ἐὰν μὲν ἑκὼν πείθηται" εἰ δὲ μή, ὥσπερ ξύλον διαστρε- 
φόμενον καὶ καμπτόμενον εὐθύνουσιν ἀπειλαῖς καὶ πληγαῖς. So Xen. Rep. Lac. 2, 1; 
Plato Symp. 1830, D; Lysis 223A; 2οδσ; Laws 3, ζοοσ; Alc. J, 121Ὲ; Aesch. 
in Tim. (35) 10; Lysias im Diogeit. (32) 28. Cf. Antiphanes Misopon. frag. 159 
Kock; Euripides Medea and Phoenissae passim; Jon 725, etc. 

8 See the latter part of the passage from the Protagoras (325D) quoted above 
(note 2), and cf. Plato Rep. 4, 425A καὶ τὰ σμικρὰ dpa, εἶπον, δοκοῦντα εἶναι νόμιμα ἐξευ- 
ρίσκουσιν οὗτοι, ἃ of πρότερον ἀπώλλυσαν πάντα. --- ποῖα; --- τὰ τοιάδε" σιγάς Te TOV 
νεωτέρων παρὰ πρεσβυτέροις, ἃς πρέπει, καὶ κατακλίσεις καὶ ὑπαναστάσεις καὶ γονέων θε- 
ραπείας, καὶ κουράς γε καὶ ἀμπεχόνας καὶ ὑποδέσεις καὶ ὅλον τὸν τοῦ σώματος σχηματισμὸν 
καὶ τἄλλα ὅσα τοιαῦτα. Cf. also Ar. Vub. 961 sqq. 

# Ar. Διό. 981 sqq. 


οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἑλέσθαι δειπνοῦντ᾽ ἐξῆν κεφάλαιον τῆς paparidos, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄννηθον τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἁρπάζειν οὐδὲ σέλινον, 
οὐδ᾽ ὀψοφαγεῖν οὐδὲ κιχλίζειν οὐδ᾽ ἴσχειν τὼ πόδ᾽ ἐναλλάξ. 
So Autolycus (Xen. Symp. 1, 8) sits, while the rest recline. 
5 Ar. Mud. 964 


εἶτα βαδίζειν ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς εὐτάκτως és κιθαριστοῦ 
τοὺς κωμήτας γυμνοὺς ἁθρόους, κεὶ κριμνώδη κατανείφοι. 


Cf. Plato Charm. 1598 ἔπειτα μέντοι εἶπεν ὅτι οἱ δοκοῖ σωφροσύνη εἶναι τὸ κοσμίως 
πάντα πράττειν καὶ ἡσυχῇ, ἔν τε ταῖς ὁδοῖς βαδίζειν καὶ διαλέγεσθαι καὶ τὰ ἄλλα πάντα 
ὡσαύτως ποιεῖν. 

5.566 Plato Rep. 4, 4254 (note 2 above). It is worthy of note that the boys’ 
dress was very simple in these good old times, if we may credit Aristophanes. 
(See note 5 above). 

7 Plato Rep. 4, 425A. (See note 2 above). 
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more carefully than in any learning’; he lived in continual danger 
of whippings and threats?; at home he obeyed the slightest sugges- 
tion of father or mother*; he was quick with little attentions*; when 
his elders entered the room, he rose from his seat®; he never spoke 
unless he was spoken to.® As he grew older, he still avoided the 
ἀγοράϊ and its lessons of evil; he had no thoughts of girls® or of 


1 Plato Protag. 325 D (see note 2, p. 89) μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα els διδασκάλων πέμποντες 
πολὺ μᾶλλον ἐντέλλονται ἐπιμελεῖσθαι εὐκοσμίας τῶν παίδων ἢ γραμμάτων τε καὶ κιθαρί- 
σεως. Cf. the details of such oversight in Ar. Wzd. 967-976. So Aesch. in Tim. 7 
σκέψασθε γὰρ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὅσην πρόνοιαν περὶ σωφροσύνης ἐποιήσατο ὁ Σόλων 
ἐκεῖνος, ὁ παλαιὸς νομοθέτης, καὶ ὁ Δράκων καὶ οἱ κατὰ τοὺς χρόνους ἐκείνους νομοθέται. 
πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ περὶ τῆς σωφροσύνης τῶν παίδων τῶν ἡμετέρων ἐνομοθέτησαν καὶ διαρ- 
ρήδην ἀπέδειξαν ἃ χρὴ τὸν παῖδα τὸν ἐλεύθερον ἐπιτηδεύειν καὶ ὡς δεῖ αὐτὸν τραφῆναι, 
ἔπειτα δεύτερον περὶ τῶν μειρακίων, τρίτον δ᾽ ἐφεξῆς περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἡλικιῶν. Cf. 
Isocr. Areop. 41 sq. 

2 See Plato Protag. 325 D (note 2, p.89); Lysés 208D; Ar. Vesp. 1297, 1355; Mud. 
969 sq. or 

εἰ δέ τις αὐτῶν βωμολοχεύσαιτ᾽ ἢ κἀάμψειέν τινα κάμπην 
οἵας οἱ νῦν τὰς κατὰ Φρῦνιν ταύτας τὰς δυσκολοκάμπτους, 
ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος πολλὰς ὡς τὰς Μούσας ἀφανίζων. 


8 Ar. Vub. 998 μηδ᾽ ἀντειπεῖν τῷ πατρὶ μηδέν. So Plato Protag. 3256 (note 2, 
p. 89); Lys#s 207 Ὁ sqq.; Rep. 3, 389 D; Isocr. Areop. (7) 49 ἀντειπεῖν δὲ τοῖς πρεσβυ- 
τέροις ἢ λοιδορήσασθαι δεινότερον ἐνόμιζον ἢ νῦν περὶ τοὺς γονέας ἐξαμαρτεῖν. 

4 ΟΕ, Plato Rep. 4, 425A γονέων θεραπείας (note 3, p. 89). 

5 Plato Rep. 4, 425A; Ar. Mub.993 καὶ τῶν θάκων τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις ὑπανίστασθαι 
προσιοῦσιν. 

6 Plato Rep. 4, 425A (note 3, p. 89); Ar. Mb. 963 πρῶτον μὲν ἔδει παιδὸς φωνὴν 
ypvtavros μηδέν᾽ ἀκοῦσαι. So Autolycus in Xenophon’s Symposium speaks but once 
during the meal, at which ἅπαντες ἡσθέντες ὅτι ἤκουσαν αὐτοῦ φωνήσαντος προσέβλεψαν 
(3, 12), much to his confusion. 

7 Ar. Mub.9gl κἀπιστήσει μισεῖν ἀγορὰν καὶ βαλανείων ἀπέχεσθαι, etc.; ib. 1003, 
1055; Isocr. Aveop. (7) 48 οὕτω δ᾽ ἔφευγον τὴν ἀγορὰν wor’ εἰ καί ποτε διελθεῖν 
ἀναγκασθεῖεν, μετὰ πολλῆς αἰδοῦς καὶ σωφροσύνης ἐφαίνοντο τοῦτο ποιοῦντες. So Xen. 
Mem. 4ν 2,1 αἰσθανόμενος αὐτὸν (sc. Euthydemus) διὰ νεότητα οὔπω εἰς τὴν ἀγο- 
ρὰν εἰσιόντα, εἰ δέ τι βούλοιτο διαπράξασθαι καθίζοντα εἰς ἡνιοποιεῖόν τι τῶν ἐγγὺς τῆς 
ἀγορᾶς, εἰς τοῦτο καὶ αὐτὸς (sc. Socrates) ἤει τῶν μεθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ τινας ἔχων. Cf. Ar. 5 φ. 
1373, where Agoracritus says of his regenerate State: οὐδ᾽ ἀγοράσει y ἀγένειος 
οὐδεὶς ἐν ἀγορᾷ. 

8 Cf. Ar. Vub. 996 5644. 


μηδ᾽ els ὀρχηστρίδος εἰσάττειν, ἵνα μὴ πρὸς ταῦτα κεχηνὼς 
μήλῳ βληθεὶς ὑπὸ πορνιδίου τῆς εὐκλείας ἀποθραυσθῇς. 
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lovers! ; his interests were all in his own little world of lessons and games 
and out-of-door sports,” while he was growing to a manhood healthy and 
wealthy —and not foo wise to be contented with the good old customs 
of his fathers.* If we permit ourselves to suspect that this account is too 
highly colored to be taken as a picture of actual conditions,‘ it is at least 
valuable as an index of the older Athenian ideal. Life has a tendency to 
grow complex — at least, the little things of every day that busy us 
have slipped out of our records of the past, and it seems simpler to us in 


So Isocr. Areop. (7) 48 τοιγαροῦν οὐκ ἐν τοῖς σκιραφείοις οἱ νεώτεροι διέτριβον, οὐδ᾽ ἐν 
ταῖς αὐλητρίσιν, οὐδ᾽ ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις συλλόγοις, ἐν οἷς νῦν διημερεύουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἐπι- 
τηδεύμασιν ἔμενον ἐν οἷς ἐτάχθησαν, θαυμάζοντες καὶ ζηλοῦντες τοὺς ἐν τούτοις πρωτεύ- 
ovras. Cf. Plato Rep. 3, 389 Ὁ. 

1 Ar. ub. 979 544. 


οὐκ ἂν μαλακὴν φυρασάμενος τὴν φωνὴν πρὸς τὸν ἐραστὴν 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν προαγωγεύων τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἐβάδιζεν. 


Cf. 975-976 supra, and add Plato Sym. 183C, Ὁ, etc. 
2 So Isocr. Areop. (7) 48 (note 8, p. 90); add Ar. Mud, 1005 544. 


ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ᾿Ακαδήμειαν κατιὼν ὑπὸ ταῖς μορίαις ἀποθρέξει 
στεφανωσάμενος καλάμῳ λευκῷ μετὰ σώφρονος ἡλικιώτου, etc. 


8 See the picture in the Clouds (1000-1014) of the healthy young fellow in good 
training. We come upon the conservative note again and again in the literature. 
Cf. Nudb. 969 ἐντειναμένους τὴν ἁρμονίαν ἣν οἱ πατέρες παρέδωκαν. It was a 
period of “good old ignorance” if we may believe Aristophanes (Raz. 1072--1073). 
There seems to have been in the Greeks a deep-seated dread of too much learning. 
Cf. Plato Laws 7, 811 B κίνδυνόν φημι εἶναι φέρουσαν τοῖς παισὶ τὴν πολυμαθίαν. 

4 So even Becker-Goll (Charikles, II, p. 81): “Aber freilich mag dieses Bild 
einem grofen Theil der jungen Leute, auch aus friiherer Zeit, nicht entsprechen.” 
Grote (Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 371) gives in another context a striking illustration 
of the universal tendency to idealize the past at the expense of the present: 
“But when these same men [i.e. the ‘villains’ of to-day] have become num- 
bered among the mingled recollections and fancies belonging to the past, — when 
a future generation comes to be present, with its appropriate stock of denuncia- 
tion, — then it is that men find pleasure in dressing up the virtue of the past as 
a count in the indictment against their own contemporaries. Aristophanes, writing 
during the Peloponnesian War, denounced the Demos of his day as degenerated 
from the virtue of that Demos which had surrounded Miltiades and Aristides, while 
Isocrates, writing as an old man, between 350-340 B.c., complains in like man- 
ner of his own time, boasting how much better the state of Athens had been in 
his youth; which period of his youth fell exactly during the life of Aristophanes, 
in the last half of the Peloponnesian War.” 
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comparison with the present. Certainly those days of the Persian wars 
were too full of stern necessity for life to be quite flexible and genial. 
Something of the severity and simplicity of the camp, a certain 
pioneer seriousness, seems to have left its mark on the earlier education 
long after the conditions of living had changed. But the horizon of the 
young Athenian under Pericles was swiftly expanding; he was out- 
growing the knowlege of his fathers as his city had outgrown the city 
of Marathon and Salamis.’ The new wine of his ambitions soon burst 
the old bottles of traditional restraint. And then with the great dis- 
asters of the Peloponnesian war-.it must have been borne in upon the 
young man that the old order was pitiably inadequate to the burden 
laid upon it. It was inevitable that he should chafe at restrictions, 
and ridicule customs, which he felt to be useless; and that his elders 


1 The comic poets are full of this overturning. See note 5, p.82. Add also Eu- 
polis frag. 139 Kock 


τὰ Στησιχόρου re καὶ ᾿Αλκμᾶνος Σιμονίδου τε 
ἀρχαῖον ἀείδειν: ὁ δὲ Τνήσιππος ἔστιν ἀκούειν. 
κεῖνος νυκτερίν᾽ ηὗρε μοιχοῖς ἀείσματ᾽ ἐκκαλεῖσθαι 
γυναῖκας ἔχοντας ἰαμβύκην τε καὶ τρίγωνον. 


Ar. Mud. 1355, of young Pheidippides : 


᾽πειδὴ γὰρ εἱστιώμεθ᾽, ὥσπερ ἴστε, 
πρῶτον μὲν αὐτὸν τὴν λύραν λαβόντ᾽ ἐγὼ ᾿κέλευσα 
σαι Σιμωνίδου μέλος, τὸν Κρῖον ὡς ἐπέχθη" 
ὁ δ᾽ εὐθέως ἀρχαῖον εἶν᾽ ἔφασκε τὸ κιθαρίζειν 
ᾷδειν τε πίνονθ᾽ ὡσπερεὶ κάχρυς γυναῖκ᾽ ἀλοῦσαν, etc. 
Ar. ub. 998 
μηδ᾽ ᾿Ιαπετὸν καλέσαντα 
μνησικακῆσαι τὴν ἡλικίαν ἐξ ἧς ἐνεοττοτροφήθης (cf. 994). 


So Plato (Zaws 3, 700), eulogizing the ancient severity of taste in music, says: 
τὸ δὲ κῦρος τούτων γνῶναί τε καὶ ἅμα γνόντα δικάσαι ζημιοῦν τε αὖ τὸν μὴ πειθόμενον οὐ 
σύριγξ ἣν οὐδέ τινες ἅμουσοι Boal πλήθους καθάπερ τὰ νῦν, οὐδ᾽ αὖ κρότοι ἐπαίνους ἀπο- 
διδόντες, ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν γεγονόσι περὶ παίδευσιν δεδογμένον ἀκούειν ἣν αὐτοῖς μετὰ σιγῆς 
διὰ τέλους, παισὶ δὲ καὶ παιδαγωγοῖς καὶ τῷ πλείστῳ ὄχλῳ ῥάβδου κοσμούσης ἡ νουθέ- 
τησις ἐγίγνετο (cf. 710A; Rep. 3, 3396, etc.). It is this superficial view that we get 
in the literature: the inevitable disorder, the extravagances of a period that has 
caught the fever of change for change’s sake, and is ready to cut loose from the 
old just because it zs old. And we are regaled with the youthful excesses of the 
few, as if that were the consummate flower of the New Thought. See Grote, His¢. 
of Greece, VIII, p. 331 sqq., who goes too far to the other extreme. 
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should misunderstand and rebuke — and be at the last set aside.’ The 
conservative instinct, so strong in the Athenian character,’ in spite of 
that love “for some new thing’? which has been proverbial, clung to 
the. old educational institutions long after the spirit had departed 
from them. Yet little by little the new ideals were fashioning for 
themselves their own expression. 

We are in the midst of these strugglings — this “decadence” as it 
must have seemed —when the young Aristophanes steps upon the 
stage. He himself seems quite unconscious of the debt he owes to the 
conditions he derides ; he sets his face stubbornly toward the past. 
The light of the New Thought seems to blind his eyes, which revel rather 
in the grotesque shadows that are cast in corners where it cannot pene- 
trate. How much of this attitude is due to the poet’s dramatic sense 
of the humor of reform,’ the artist’s keen perception of its crudities and 
inconsistencies, and how much to deliberate conviction that the old 
ways were best, it is probably impossible for us to determine.* But, 
whether drawn in grave earnest or conceived in playful humor, the 
comedian’s picture of the New Education is at best broad caricature. 
Even here, to be sure, glimpses of the normal boy come to us, and we 


1 On this attitude see note 5, p. 82, note 1, p. 92, and add Eupolis frag. 357 
Kock 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ πείθεσθε πάντως μεταβαλόντες τοὺς τρόπους 


μὴ φθονεῖθ᾽ ὅταν τις ἡμῶν μουσικῇ χαίρῃ νέων. 


3 8686 Η. W. Smyth, Aspects of Greek Conservatism, in Harvard Studies, Vol. 
XVIL, pp. 49-73. 

8 The repose, the dignity, the assurance, are always with the conservative. Very 
few of us are pleasing spectacles while we are in the heat of conflict. From the 
aesthetic point of view age, with arms laid by, has awkward youth at a disadvan- 
tage. And somehow Aristophanes, for all his keen insight and poetic inspiration, 
seems never to have outgrown that point of view entirely. The “lover of Aphro- 
dite and Dionysus” had pinned his faith to things as they were. In this era of 
overturning, he feared for the things his soul delighted in—“ the cakes and ale” 
that he knew of old. He saw forces at work which were sweeping his Athens into 
strange and perilous waters. And he fought one long battle for peace —at any 
price. Few careful students of the great comedian will agree with Grote, who sets 
him down as a mere jester, entirely lacking in serious purpose. 

4 For two different views of the poet’s motives see M. Croiset, Aristophane et 
les Partis ἃ Athénes (Paris, 1906); A. Couat, Avistophane et Pancienne comédie 
attigue® (Paris, 1902). 
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find him large as life in the pages of Xenophon and Plato. If we 
do hear at times of disreputable little rascals like those Aristophanes 
describes, the young fellows whom we meet are for the most part good 
to know. The New Learning has cast its spell upon them. They feel 
the restless activity of inquiry, the enthusiasm for knowledge, that mark 
the new era. Happy to be in the midst of discussion, they are sometimes 
tempted to neglect for it even the healthy sports that delighted their 
fathers. But they are still true to the ideals of αἰδώς and σωφροσύνη, how- 
ever much the new interpretation of these virtues may differ from the old. 

It has been usual to suppose that the Athenian boys were kept pretty 
well apart from older men during their school years. It is a surprise, 
accordingly, to find that the literature presupposes a constant par- 
ticipation of the boys in the community life. It has always seemed 
strange that boys who grew up into such keen-witted men as the average 
Athenian of the καλοὶ κἀγαθοί should have been so stupid and incurious 
as the young “milksop ” in the C/ouds.'| To any one who has had to 
do with the modern boy and realized his restless inquisitiveness, it has 
seemed incredible that a boy like Lysitheus, who at thirteen, in the 
heart-breaking anxiety of the times of the Thirty, could say οὔτε τί ἔστιν 
ὀλιγαρχία ἠπιστάμην, Should have been typical.” 

In the first place, we must understand that the oversight to which the 
boy was subjected was by no means so thorough in practice as it was in 
theory. One pedagogue, and he sometimes aged and infirm,’ seems to 


1 Ar. Mud. 1000: says the Αδικος Λόγος, 


εἰ ταῦτ᾽, ὦ μειράκιον, πείσει τούτῳ, νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον, 
τοῖς Ἱπποκράτους υἱέσιν εἴξεις καί σε καλοῦσι βλιτομάμμαν. 


2 Lysias ix Theomnest. I (10), 4 ἐμοὶ γὰρ, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, ἔτη εἰσὶ τριάκοντα 
rola... φαίνομαι οὖν τρισκαιδεκέτης ὧν ὅτε ὁ πατὴρ ὑπὸ τῶν τριάκοντα ἀπέθνῃσκε. 
ταύτην δὲ ἔχων τὴν ἡλικίαν οὔτε τί ἔστιν ὀλιγαρχία ἠπιστάμην (cf. ib. 11, 2). One 
must allow also for some exaggeration here, since Lysitheus is interested in over- 
drawing his innocence. Much more natural is the passage in Aeschines (é Tim. 
186 (178) ): τίνα δ᾽ ἔχων ἕκαστος ὑμῶν γνώμην ἐπάνεισιν οἴκαδε ἐκ τοῦ δικαστηρίου ; 
οὔτε γὰρ ὁ κρινόμενος ἀφανής, ἀλλὰ γνώριμος, οὔθ᾽ ὁ νόμος ὁ περὶ τῆς τῶν ῥητόρων δοκιμα- 
σίας φαῦλος, ἀλλὰ κάλλιστος, τό 7 ἐρέσθαι τοῖς παισὶ καὶ τοῖς μειρακίοις τοὺς ἑαυτῶν 
οἰκείους, ὅπως τὸ πρᾶγμα κέκριται, πρόχειρον. τί οὖν δὴ λέξετε οἱ τῆς ψήφου νυνὶ γεγονό- 
τες κύριοι, ὅταν οἱ ὑμέτεροι παῖδες ὑμᾶς ἔρωνται, εἰ κατεδικάσατε ἢ ἀπεψηφίσασθε; εἰς. 

8 Cf. Plato Alc. 7 1228 σοὶ δ᾽, ὦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδη, Περικλῆς ἐπέστησε παιδαγωγὸν τῶν 
οἰκετῶν τὸν ἀχρειότατον ὑπὸ γήρως Ζώπυρον τὸν Θρᾷκα. 
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have been the usual allowance for a family of children.’ It must have been 
very easy for a determined boy to find opportunities to do much as he 
chose to, even if he did not openly defy authority like the young Alci- 
biades.? Visitors were certainly common at the schools ὃ and palaestras,* 


1 So Plato Lysés 223A. Socrates and others are at the palaestra, conversing with 
young Lysis and Menexenus: κᾷτα ὥσπερ δαίμονές τινες προσελθόντες οἱ παιδαγωγοί, 
ὅ τε τοῦ Μενεξένου καὶ ὁ τοῦ Λύσιδος, ἔχοντες αὐτῶν τοὺς ἀδελφούς, παρεκάλουν καὶ ἐκέ- 
λευον αὐτοὺς οἴκαδ᾽ ἀπιέναι" ἤδη γὰρ ἣν ὀψέ. τὸ μὲν οὖν πρῶτον καὶ ἡμεῖς καὶ οἱ περιε- 
στῶτες αὐτοὺς ἀπηλαύνομεν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὐδὲν ἐφρόντιζον ἡμῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑποβαρβαρίζοντες 
ἠγανάκτουν τε καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον ἐκάλουν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐδόκουν ἡμῖν ὑποπεπωκότες ἐν τοῖς Ῥρμαίοις 
ἄποροι εἶναι προσφέρεσθαι, ἡττηθέντες οὖν αὐτῶν διελύσαμεν τὴν συνουσίαν. Add Lysias 
in Diogeit. (32) 28 καὶ θήσω... εἰς δύο παῖδας καὶ ἀδελφὴν καὶ παιδαγωγὸν καὶ θερά- 
παιναν, etc. Cf. Eurip. Medea; Phoenissae; Ion 725, for pedagogues of long serv- 
ice, and with several ages of children. 

2 Lysias in Alc. 7 (14) 25 οὗτος γὰρ παῖς μὲν ὧν παρ᾽ ᾿Αρχεδήμῳ τῷ γλάμονι, οὐκ 
ὀλίγα τῶν ὑμετέρων ὑφῃρημένῳ, πολλῶν ὁρώντων ἔπινε μὲν ὑπὸ τῷ ἀετώματι κατακείμε- 
vos, ἐκώμαζε δὲ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν, ἄνηβος ἑταίραν ἔχων, μιμούμενος τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ προγόνους, καὶ 
ἡγούμενος οὐκ ἂν δύνασθαι πρεσβύτερος ὧν λαμπρὸς γενέσθαι, εἰ μὴ νέος ὧν πονηρότατος 
δόξει εἶναι. (Cf. 26.) Tales of like nature are told of the elder Alcibiades (Anti- 
phon frag. 66 Blass). 

8 Xen. Symp. 4, 28 αὐτὸν δέ σε, ἔφη (sc. ὁ Χαρμίδης), ἐγὼ εἶδον... ὅτε παρὰ τῷ 
“ραμματιστῇ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ βιβλίῳ ἀμφότεροι (sc. Socrates and Critobulus) ἐμαστεύετέ τι 
τὴν κεφαλὴν πρὸς τῇ κεφαλῇ καὶ τὸν ὦμον γυμνὸν πρὸς γυμνῷ τῷ Κριτοβούλου ὥμῳ ἔχοντα. 
So Plato Alc. J 1108 πολλάκις σοῦ ἐν διδασκάλων ἤκονον παιδὸς ὄντος καὶ ἄλλοθι καὶ 
ὁπότε ἀστραγαλίζοις ἢ ἄλλην τινὰ παιδιὰν παίζοις, etc. More than this, Socrates 
seems actually to have taken music lessons of one Connus, ἃ κιθαριστής, along with 
the young boys. Plato Euthyd.272C ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἕν μόνον φοβοῦμαι μὴ αὖ ὄνειδος τοῖν 
ξένοιν περιάψω ὥσπερ Κόννῳ τῷ Μητροβίου τῷ κιθαριστῇ, ὃς ἐμὲ διδάσκει ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
κιθαρίζειν. ὁρῶντες οὖν οἱ παῖδες οἱ συμφοιτηταί μου ἐμοῦ τε καταγελῶσι καὶ τὸν Κόννον 
καλοῦσι γεροντοδιδάσκαλον. (See also 77εγιεχ. 236...) That this is an unusual case 
is quite evident from the action of the boys. These passages prove clearly that no 
such ‘“‘law” as that inserted in Aeschines, 7 Zim. 12 (38), καὶ μὴ ἐξέστω τοῖς ὑπὲρ 
τὴν τῶν παίδων ἡλικίαν οὖσιν εἰσιέναι τῶν παίδων ἔνδον ὄντων, ἐὰν μὴ vids διδασκάλου 
ἢ ἀδελφὸς ἢ θυγατρὸς ἀνήρ" ἐὰν δέ τις παρὰ ταῦτ᾽ εἰσίῃ, θανάτῳ ζημιούσθω, can have 
been in force in our period. Cf. Becker-Goll, Charzk/es, II, p. 50. It is interesting 
to note that the schoolrooms were sometimes used as lecture-halls for visiting 
sophists. See Plato Hips. J 2868. 

4Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1025, where Aristophanes is commending his own temperate 


eonducts εν οὐδὲ παλαίστρας περικωμάζειν πειρῶν, etc., 


which is interpreted by Pax 762 


καὶ yap πρότερον πράξας κατὰ νοῦν οὐχὶ παλαίστρας περινοστῶν 
παῖδας ἐπείρων, etc. 
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even on other than festival days,’ and older and younger boys were 
not always separated.? Furthermore, leaving out of account the boys 


On the presence of visitors in the palaestras see also Plato Lysis 206D, E, sqq.; 
Charm. 154, 155 (cf. 1534). 

1 At the Hermaea the palaestras seem to have been thrown open to visitors: 
Plato Lysis 206D ἂν yap εἰσέλθῃς μετὰ Κτησίππου τοῦδε καὶ καθεζόμενος διαλέγῃ, οἶμαι 
μὲν καὶ αὐτός σοι πρόσεισι" φιλήκοος γάρ, ὦ Σώκρατες, διαφερόντως ἐστίν, καὶ ἅμα os 
Ἕρμαϊα ἄγουσιν ἀναμεμειγμένοι ἐν ταὐτῷ εἰσιν οἵ τε νεανίσκοι καὶ οἱ παῖδες... . εἰσελθόντες 
δὲ κατελάβομεν αὐτόθι τεθυκότας τε τοὺς παῖδας καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰ ἱερὰ σχεδόν τι ἤδη πε- 
ποιημένα, ἀστραγαλίζοντάς τε δὴ καὶ κεκοσμημένους ἅπαντας. οἱ μὲν οὖν πολλοὶ ἐν τῇ 
αὐλῇ ἔπαιζον ἔξω, οἱ δέ τινες τοῦ ἀποδυτηρίου ἐν γωνίᾳ ἠρτίαζον ἀστραγάλοις παμπόλλοις 
ἐκ φορμίσκων τινῶν προαιρούμενοι. τούτους δὲ περιέστασαν ἄλλοι θεωροῦντες. ὧν δὴ καὶ 
ὁ Λύσις ἦν, καὶ εἱστήκει ἐν τοῖς παισί τε καὶ νεανίσκοις ἐστεφανωμένος καὶ τὴν ὄψιν δια- 
φέρων, εἴς. 

2 See preceding note. This brings us to one of the vexed questions. The dis- 
tinction between the γυμνάσιον as a place for voluntary exercise, and the παλαίστρα 
for instruction, is now clearly established. (See e.g. Becker-Goll, Charzkles, 11, 
p. 241 sqq.) And it has been pretty well made out that the boys (παῖδες) were 
not admitted to the former. But the word γυμνάσιον seems to have a wider use to 
denote any exercise place. Cf. Antiphon Zetral. 77 (Or. 3) 1, 1 ὁ yap παῖς μου ἐν 
γυμνασίῳ ἀκοντισθεὶς διὰ τῶν πλευρῶν ὑπὸ τούτου τοῦ μειρακίου παραχρῆμα ἀπέθανεν. 
Here there are clearly παῖδες and μειράκια in the same inclosure at the same time. 
Cf. 3, 2, 3 τὸ γὰρ μειράκιον οὐχ ὕβρει οὐδὲ ἀκολασίᾳ ἀλλὰ μελετῶν μετὰ τῶν ἡλίκων 
ἀκοντίζειν ἐν τῶ γυμνασίῳ . .. τοῦ γὰρ παιδὸς ὑπὸ τὴν τοῦ ἀκοντίον φορὰν ὑποδραμόν- 
τος, καὶ τὸ σῶμα προστήσαντος, (6 μὲν ἐκωλύθην τοῦ σκόπον τυχεῖν, ὁ δὲ... ἐβλήθη. So 
3, 2, 5 and again 3, 2, 7 οὔτε γὰρ ἀπειρημένον ἀλλὰ προστεταγμένον ἐξεμελέτα οὔτε ἐν 
γυμναζομένοις ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ τῶν ἀκοντιζόντων τάξει ἠκόντιζεν, οὔτε τοῦ σκόπον ἁμαρτών 

εν τοῦ παιδὸς ἔτυχεν. That the inclosure was ἃ palaestra seems clearly indicated 
(cf. Haase, Excyclop., 111, 9, p. 361): 3, 3, 6 ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ καιρῷ καλούμενος 
ὑπὸ τοῦ παιδοτρίβου ὡς ὑποδέχοιτο τοῖς ἀκοντίζουσι τὰ ἀκόντια, etc. There is no reason 
for rejecting this testimony, as Géll in Becker’s Charles, ΤΙ, Ρ. 244, does; see the 
passages of Hermann and Grasberger there cited. Moreover, Plato in the Lysis 
certainly indicates the ordinary presence of both παῖδες and νεανίσκοι in the palaes- 
tra. (See note 1 above). The unusual thing at the ‘Epyaia was that they were 
ἀναμεμειγμένοι ἐν ταὐτῷ, instead of being separated into their usual classes. 
The same word γυμνάσιον has also the meaning exercise (cf. Petersen, Das Gymuna- 
sium der Griechen, p.25) and is often so used in the plural (e.g. Plato Laches 181 E 
οὐδενὸς yap τῶν γυμνασίων φαυλότερον, etc.). I find these instances of its use in 
the siagular with this meaning: (1) Xen. Oec. 10, 11 ἀγαθὸν δὲ ἔφην εἶναι γυμνάσιον 
καὶ τὸ δεῦσαι καὶ μάξαι καὶ ἱμάτια καὶ στρώματα dvaccioa καὶ συνθεῖναι, (2) Xen. De 
Re Eq.7, 18 ὅταν δὲ ἱκανῶς ἤδη δοκῇ τὸ γυμνάσιον τῷ ἵππῳ ἔχειν, (3) Plato Laches 
1818 καὶ ἅμα προσήκει μάλιστ᾽ ἐλευθέρῳ τοῦτό τε τὸ γυμνάσιον καὶ ἡ ἱππική. In one 
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who danced in the choruses? or competed in the games? at the 
great festivals, it was no uncommon thing for a boy to go with his 
father “to see the show,” as a boy goes to the theatre or the circus 
nowadays. We hear of one father’s taking his two sons εἰς τὰ ἱερὰ 
πανταχῇ, and it is mentioned as a very natural thing for him to do.® 
Another lad was allowed to go with his fond grandfather to countless 
parades. and festivals, among them the Rural Dionysia, where, he says, 
ἐθεωροῦμεν ... kal τὰς ἑορτὰς ἤγομεν... πάσας. There seems little 


passage the meaning of the word is in doubt. In the Birds (137) the sensual old 
Euelpides longs for a city 


ὅπου ξυναντῶν μοι ταδί τις μέμψεται 
ὥσπερ ἀδικηθεὶς παιδὸς ὡραίοὐ πατήρ" 
καλῶς γέ μου τὸν υἱόν, ὦ Στιλβωνίδη, 
εὑρὼν ἀπιόντ᾽ ἀπὸ γυμνασίου λελουμένον 
οὐκ ἔκυσας, οὐ προσεῖπας, οὐ προσηγάγου, 
οὐκ ὠρχιπέδισας, ὧν ἐμοὶ πατρικὸς φίλος. 


We may interpret γυμνάσιον here as “ exercise ” or “ the place of exercise,” after the 
pattern of either set of passages discussed above. That we should take it literally 
of the γυμνάσιον proper seems out of the question. Aristophanes never uses παῖς 
of an older boy; so the lad in question could hardly have been an ἔφηβος as has 
been suggested (Becker-Goll, II, p. 243 sqq.). 

1 See Lysias de Largit. 21; Antiphon de Choreuta, etc., for examples. 

2 See Xen. Symp.1, 2 for example. Autolycus has just won the παγκράτιον at 
the Panathenaea. 

8Isaeus de Hered. Astyphili (9) 30 els τοίνυν τὰ ἱερὰ ὁ πατὴρ ὁ ἐμὸς τὸν ᾿Αστύ- 
φιλον παῖδα Frye μεθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ὥσπερ καὶ ἐμὲ πανταχῇ. This is to show that no differ- 
ence was made between the adopted son and the son of the body. 

*Isaeus de Hered. Cironis (8) 15 ola γὰρ εἰκὸς πάππον υἱέων ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ θυγατρός, 
οὐδεπώποτε θυσίαν ἄνευ ἡμῶν οὐδεμίαν ἐποίησεν, ἀλλ᾽ εἴτε μικρὰ etre μεγάλα θύοι, παντα- 
χοῦ παρῆμεν ἡμεῖς καὶ συνεθύομεν. καὶ οὐ μόνον εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα παρεκαλούμεθα ἀλλὰ καὶ 
εἰς Διονύσια εἰς ἀγρὸν Fryev ἀεὶ ἡμᾶς καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκείνου τε ἐθεωροῦμεν καθήμενοι παρ᾽ αὐτὸν 
καὶ τὰς ἑορτὰς ἤγομεν παρ᾽ ἐκεῖνον πάσας" τῷ Διί τε θύων τῷ Κτησίῳ, etc. Cf. the 
passage in the Birds (Ar. Av. 130 sq.) where a man is invited to bring his children 
with him to a marriage feast at a neighbor’s: 


«+. πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς τοὐλυμπίου 
ὅπως παρέσει μοι καὶ σὺ καὶ τὰ παιδία 
λουσάμενα πρῴ μέλλω γὰρ ἑστιᾶν γάμους, 


and the jest in the Lyszstrata about the eel, “the very dear playmate of the chil- 
dren,” invited in to a feast to Hecate— which seems to prove that such “ going 
a-visiting ” was not unknown. (Ar. Zys. 700.) 
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doubt that boys were regularly among the spectators of the trage- 
dies and comedies at the Dionysiac festivals... The doubts entertained 


1 Jt has seemed worth while to bring together some passages which seem to 
prove beyond question the presence of the boys. (1) Aristophanes is speaking of 
his own merit as a poet in disdaining the usual devices to catch a laugh (Vu. 537): 


+2. ἥτις πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη σκυτίον καθειμένον 
ἐρυθρὸν ἐξ ἄκρου παχύ, τοῖς παιδίοις ἵν᾽ ἢ γέλως, etc. 


Compare with this (2) Eupol. frag. 244 Kock 


τὸ δεινῆς ἀκούεις; Ἡράκλεις, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι σοι 
τὸ σκῶμμ᾽ ἀσελγὲς καὶ Μεγαρικὸν καὶ σφόδρα 
ψυχρόν. γελῶσιν, ὡς ὁρᾷς, τὰ παιδία. 


and again (3) Ar. Pax 50 


ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν λόγον γε τοῖσι παιδίοις 

καὶ τοῖσιν ἀνδρίοισι καὶ τοῖς ἀνδράσιν 
καὶ τοῖς ὑπερτάτοισιν ἀνδράσιν φράσω 
καὶ τοῖς ὑπερηνορέουσιν ἔτι τούτοις μάλα. 


and (4) Ar. Pax 765 


πρὸς ταῦτα χρεὼν εἶναι μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τοὺς παῖδας, etc. 


(3) and (4) are more naturally understood of boys present at the play, even though 
it is barely possible to interpret them otherwise. So (5) Plato, Zaws 2, 658, sup- 
posing a contest instituted of all kinds of entertainments, says εἰ μὲν τοίνυν τὰ 
πάνυ σμικρὰ κρίνοι παιδία, κρινοῦσι τὸν τὰ θαύματα ἐπιδεικνύντα" ἢ γάρ; ... ἐὰν δέ 
Ὑ οἱ μείζους παῖδες, τὸν τὰς κωμῳδίας - τραγῳδίαν δὲ αἵ τε πεπαιδευμέναι τῶν γυναικῶν 
καὶ τὰ νέα μειράκια καὶ σχεδὸν ἴσως τὸ πλῆθος πάντων. This would certainly imply 
that comedy was something in the range of the boy’s experience—as well as 
tragedy. Similarly the passages already quoted (note 4, p.95), which represent the 
comic poet’s going the rounds of the palaestras to enjoy the plaudits of the boys, 
prove that they were no strangers to the play. To these we may add (6) Plato 
Apol. 188 (Socrates is speaking of his accusers): “It is not Meletus and Anytus 
that I have most to fear; ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι δεινότεροι, ὦ ἄνδρες, of ὑμῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐκ 
παίδων παραλαμβάνοντες ἔπειθόν τε καὶ κατηγόρουν ἐμοῦ οὐδὲν ἀληθές, ὡς ἔστι τις Σω- 
κράτης σοφὸς ἀνήρ, τά τε μετέωρα φροντιςφτὴς καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆς ἅπαντα ἀνεζητηκὼς καὶ τὸν 
ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιῶν. οὗτοι, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οἱ ταύτην τὴν φήμην κατασκε- 
δάσαντες οἱ δεινοί εἰσίν μον κατήγοροι... ἔπειτά εἰσιν οὗτοι οἱ κατήγοροι πολλοὶ καὶ 
πολὺν χρόνον ἤδη κατηγορηκότες, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ἡλικίᾳ λέγοντες πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἐν 
ἢ ἂν μάλιστα ἐπιστεύσατε παῖδες ὄντες, ἔνιοι δ᾽ ὑμῶν καὶ μειράκια, ἀτεχνῶς ἐρήμην 
κατηγοροῦντες ἀπολογουμένου οὐδενός." There seems to be reference here to plays 
like the Clouds. And the passage is certainly clearer, if we suppose that the boys 
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by some modern scholars! are grounded in scruples unknown to an 
Athenian audience, and quite fail to take into account the religious 
character of the dramatic presentations.2 There were boys in the 
company of initiates that went in yearly procession to the Greater 
Mysteries at Eleusis,—at least Plato seems to imply it,?—and boys 
went to watch the proceedings sometimes in the courts‘ and in the 


were there and heard and saw. Plato PAzleb. 48 and Rep. 6, 492 4, while they show 
that young fellows were very early familiar with the theatre, are perhaps better 
understood of older νέοι. The passage in the Apology (26), καὶ δὴ καὶ οἱ νέοι ταῦτα 
παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ μανθάνουσιν, ἃ ἔξεστιν ἐνίοτε, εἰ πάνυ πολλοῦ, δραχμῆς ἐκ τῆς ὀρχήστρας πρια- 
μένοις Σωκράτους καταγελᾶν, if it is, as earlier scholars supposed, to be interpreted 
of plays, is again indefinite as to the age of the νέοι. See, however, Schanz ad. loc. 
Nor can we derive assistance from Plato Laws 936, where the comedies are to be 
supervised and censored by the ἐπιμελητὴς τῆς παιδείας ὅλης τῶν νέων. On the other 


hand, Ar. Zan. 1055 τοῖς μὲν γὰρ παιδαρίοισιν 


ἔστι διδάσκαλος ὅστις φράζει, τοῖσιν δ᾽ ἡβῶσι ποιηταί 


is not an argument against our thesis. Cf. on this matter in general Βθοίκου- 6]], 
Charikles, III, p. 187 sqq., and see note 4, p. 97. 

1 Haigh, Adtic Theatre, Chap. VII, concedes this. 

2 The sole negative argument is purely presumptive: “the comedies were not 
decent ; the Greeks laid great stress on αἰδώς; hence boys could not have been 
present at comedies.” But this rests on the modern, not the ancient, conception 
of “decency.” The comedies as well as the tragedies were part of the religious 
ceremonial, and in them, as such, the boys were naturally included. Indeed, the 
comedies contained few broader jests than satyr-plays, like Euripides’ Cyclops. 
Neither is the taste that permitted a girl to take part in a phallic procession like 
that in the Acharnians (247 sqq.) likely to be offended by the presence of the 
boys at the plays. Such an act was in part divine service, and to accustomed eyes 
seemed no more strange than the nude bodies of the athletes. On this point 
see an interesting dissertation by J. H. Richter (Zur Wiirdigung der Aristo- 
Pphanischen Komédie, Berlin, 1845) with some of whose conclusions one may be 
permitted to differ, while granting his main thesis that the ways of the Greeks were 
not as our ways of regarding such things. 

3 Plato Euthyd. 277 Ὁ ποιεῖτον δὲ ταὐτόν, ὅπερ οἱ ἐν τῇ τελετῇ τῶν Κορυβάντων, 
ὅταν τὴν θρόνωσιν ποιῶσιν περὶ τοῦτον ὃν ἂν μέλλωσι τελεῖν. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ χορεία τίς ἐστι 
καὶ παιδιά, εἰ ἄρα καὶ τετέλεσαι. If Euthydemus might participate in the Corybantic 
mysteries, it is likely that the Eleusinian also were open to him. 

* In Ar. Vesp. 249, 291, 297, 299, 303, etc., boys are mentioned as accompany- 
ing the dicasts in their early morning march to court. The common practice of 
boys is thrown into relief by the sobriety of the young fellow whom Isaeus pic- 
tures (de Hered. Cleonymi 1): καὶ τότε μὲν οὕτως ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ (τοῦ πατρός) σωφρόνως ἐπαι- 
δευόμεθα, wor’ οὐδὲ ἀκροασόμενοι οὐδέποτε ἤλθομεν εἰς δικαστήριον. (Cf. Ar. Eg. 1 382, 
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ecclesia,' or mingled in the crowd that collected at any strange happen- 
ing, much as the small boys of to-day do.? There still lingered in some 
quarters an old-fashioned propriety that forbade a boy’s conversing with a 
stranger alone,® or going openly to the courts* and lounging about the 
market,® but even those who felt such scruples observed rather the letter 
than the spirit. We shall not be far wrong in according to the boy of those 
days pretty much the same freedom —and the same restraints — that the 
boy of good family feels with us to-day. And just as all the nurses and 
the tutors in the world are impotent to keep a healthy boy in retirement 
and cleanly seclusion, as long as there are mud pies to make and base- 
ball to play, and the world, so “ full of a number of things,” to investi- 
gate, so the pedagogues and the teachers were powerless to shut our 
little Athenian lad from the currents of life around him. 

And what a world it was that he felt himself a part of! Did he 
realize it, one wonders? Or was it just a matter of course to him — the 


Plut. Demosth.5). And more than probably we should cite here Plato Rep. 6, 492A 
ἢ καὶ σὺ ἡγῇ, ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοί, διαφθειρομένους τινὰς εἶναι ὑπὸ σοφιστῶν νέους, διαφθείρον- 
τας δέ τινας σοφιστὰς ἰδιωτικούς, ὅτι καὶ ἄξιον λόγου, etc.; 492 Β ὅταν, εἶπον, ξυγκαθεζό- 
μενοι ἁθρόοι πολλοὶ εἰς ἐκκλησίας ἢ εἰς δικαστήρια ἢ θέατρα... ἦ τινα ἄλλον κοινὸν 
πλήθους ξύλλογον ξὺν πολλῷ θορύβῳ τὰ μὲν ψέγωσι τῶν λεγομένων ἢ πραττομένων, 
etc.... ἐν δὴ τῷ τοιούτῳ τὸν νέον, τὸ λεγόμενον, τίνα οἴει καρδίαν ἴσχειν ; — although 
we may possibly refer it to older youth. 

1Cf. Plato Rep. 6, 492 B. (See note 4, p. 99). 

2 See note 4, p. 99. We have been speaking thus far of extraordinary spectacles 
and of the leisure classes. The little fellow whose father had a shop or a trade 
must have spent Jong hours at play among the wares, while his father’s hands 
were busy at his task, watching the skillful fingers until his own were big enough 
to imitate. So Plato Rep. 5, 4674; ib. 466E ὅτι κοινῇ στρατεύσονται καὶ πρός γε 
Stover τῶν παίδων els τὸν πόλεμον ὅσοι ἁδροί, tv’ ὥσπερ of τῶν ἄλλων δημιουργῶν θεῶνται 
ταῦτα ἃ τελεωθέντας δεήσει δημιουργεῖν ... (467 Α) ἢ οὐκ ἤσθησαι τὰ περὶ τὰς τέχνας 
οἷον τοὺς τῶν κεραμέων παῖδας ὡς πολὺν χρόνον διακονοῦντες θεωροῦσι πρὶν ἅπτεσθαι τοῦ 
κεραμεύειν. The reference here, of course, is to a boy regularly apprenticed to his 
father’s trade. 

3 Cf. Plato Charm.155 A οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄν mov el ἐτύγχανε νεώτερος ὧν αἰσχρὸν ἂν ἦν 
αὐτῷ διαλέγεσθαι ἡμῖν ἐναντίον γε σοῦ, ἐπιτρόπου τε ἅμα καὶ ἀνεψιοῦ ὄντος. That this 
restriction was easily disregarded is evident from Plato Phaedrus 2558; Symp. 
2174, etc. 

4 See Isaeus de Hered. Cleonymit. (See note 4, p. 99). 

5 See note 7, p. 90. 

ὃ See Xen. Mem. 4, 2, 1, where gentle Euthydemus sits in a shop hard by the 
market (ἡνιοποιεῖον) and thus “ beats the devil round a stump.” (See note 7, p. 90.) 
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splendid pageants, and the vast crowds, and the plays in the theatre, 
and the great games, and the ships, and the merchants, and the strange 
faces and the stranger garbs at the wharves and in the streets? There 
must have been a charm in days passed in the shadow of the Acropolis, 
with the blue sea close at hand, which even a boy could not entirely miss. 
For he did not wander very far from that shadow. There were no long 
vacations for him, spent in travel. Young Glaucon could grow to man- 
hood without ever visiting the great silver mines at Laureium, or crossing 
the frontier into Boeotia.!. What the boy knew of the outside world was 
gleaned from the traders of the Peiraeus or the travelers’ tales his father 
told when fresh from some embassy or voyage of profit.2 Or he might 
perhaps, once in his boy’s life, journey the long road to Olympia, to fill 
his eyes with sights enough to keep him awake for many a night after ; 
or be chosen himself to run in the great foot-race of his class. But 
of course such good luck did not fall to every boy’s lot. The rest had 
to find amusement in their native city until the call to arms, and a cam- 
paign in Thrace or Ionia, gave them a chance to “see the world.” ὃ 


IV 


There was one experience that came to the Athenian boy which is 
happily quite unlike anything that comes in the way of the ordinary boy 
of to-day. The love of men for boys* was never quite sanctioned by 


1 Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 1 sq. (See note 3, p. 82.) 

2 Most interesting in this connection is Plato’s plan (in the Zaws 12, 951) to 
send abroad at stated intervals “men of discretion” to Delphi and Nemea and 
Olympia and elsewhere to represent the city, and that these ἐλθόντες... οἴκαδε 
διδάξουσι τοὺς νέους, ὅτι δεύτερα τὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἐστὶ νόμιμα τὰ περὶ τὰς πολιτείας. 

8 Of course young men of means sometimes traveled for pleasure, or business, 
or even lived abroad for extended periods, like the young man of Antiphon’s 
Fragment 67 Blass. (ap. Athen. 12, p. 525 Β), who moves to Abydos on pleasure bent. 
That “ seeing the world” meant to the young Athenian much what it used to mean 
to the young Englishman making the “ grand tour,” we may gather from passages 
like Ar. Vesp. 236; cf. Heracles’ adventures with the landlady in Hades (Ar. Raz. 
549 sq.; cf. also 503 sqq.). 

4 Παιδεραστία (Plato Symp. 181 C) was the name for this relation ; the older man 
was ἐραστής by the rule, or παιδεραστής (Xen. Anab.7, 4,7), and the younger τὰ 
παιδικά (a plural with singular force) or ὁ καλός (Plato Rep. 5, 474D; Lysis 2048). 
Sometimes it was a boy of much his own age —a schoolfellow and playmate that 
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society, and the laws and the parents united in efforts to check and 
control it?: but, sooner or later almost every attractive young fellow 
had to reckon with it; and to many a lad it was a determining in- 
fluence for good or evil.2_ That the romantic instinct which to-day 


inspired the lad’s affection. E.g. Xen. Symp. 4, 23. Critobulus is in love with 
Cleinias: οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὅτι τούτῳ μὲν παρὰ τὰ ὦτα ἄρτι ἴουλος καθέρπει, Κλεινίᾳ δὲ πρὸς τὸ 
ὄπισθεν ἤδη ἀναβαίνει ; οὗτος οὖν συμφοιτῶν εἰς ταὐτὸ διδασκαλεῖον ἐκείνῳ τότε ἰσχυρῶς 
προσεκαύθη. ἃ δὴ αἰσθόμενος ὁ πατὴρ παρέδωκέ μοι αὐτόν, εἴ τι δυναίμην ὠφελῆσαι. 
Sometimes, and more usually, an older man. Cf. the cases of Socrates and Alci- 
biades (Plato Gorg. 481, etc. passim), of Harmodius and Aristogeiton (Thuc. 
6, 54, 2), and the striking example of the young Menon. See Xen. Anadb. 2, 6, 28 
παρὰ ᾿Αριστίππου μὲν ἔτι ὡραῖος ὧν στρατηγεῖν διεπράξατο τῶν ξένων. ᾿Αριαίῳ δὲ 
βαρβάρῳ ὄντι, ὅτι μειρακίοις καλοῖς ἥδετο, οἰκειότατος ἔτι ὡραῖος ὧν ἐγένετο" αὐτὸς δὲ παι- 
δικὰ εἶχε Θαρύπαν, ἀγένειος ὧν γενειῶντα. A curious double relation, paralleled how- 
ever in the case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. See Ps.-Plato 27, 2αγεῖ. 229. 
Cf. also Xen. Hell. 4, 1, 40; Lysias ix Tisid. ἔταρ. 75; Antiphon frag. 66 Blass 
(ap. Plut. A/c. 3); Xen. Hell. 5, 4, 25, etc. 

1 For instance, the Solonian law provided, if we may believe Aeschines, for the 
closing of the schools except during the hours of daylight —an obvious precau- 
tion against the corruption of the boys. (Aesch. x Zim. 10, 12.) The same ora- 
tor also states (13) καὶ μὴ ἐπάναγκες εἶναι τῷ παιδὶ ἡβήσαντι τρέφειν τὸν πατέρα 
μηδὲ οἴκησιν παρέχειν ὃς ἂν ἐκμισθωθῇ ἑταιρεῖν- ἀποθανόντα δὲ θαπτέτω. These pro- 
visions are of course directed against the abuses of the relation. Plato would 
make an offense against a boy a capital crime (Zaws 9, 874c). We hear of men 
like Agesilaus who frowned on loose talking (Xen. Ages. 8, 2 μετεῖχε μὲν ἥκιστα. 
παιδικῶν λόγων). The very institution of the παιδαγωγός is proof enough of the 
attitude of parents toward παιδεραστία. Cf. Plato Sym. 183, Ὁ ἐπειδὰν δὲ παιδα- 
γωγοὺς ἐπιστήσαντες ol πατέρες τοῖς ἐρωμένοις μὴ ἐῶσι διαλέγεσθαι τοῖς ἐρασταῖς καὶ τῷ 
παιδαγωγῷ ταῦτα προστεταγμένα 7, ἡλικιῶται δὲ καὶ ἑταῖροι ὀνειδίξωσιν, ἐάν τι ὁρῶσι 
τοιοῦτον γιγνόμενον, καὶ τοὺς ὀνειδίζοντας αὖ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι μὴ διακωλύωσι μηδὲ λοι- 
δορῶσιν ὡς οὐκ ὀρθῶς λέγοντας, εἰς δὲ ταῦτά τις αὖ βλέψας ἡγήσαιτ᾽ ἂν πάλιν αἴσχιστον 
τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐνθάδε νομίζεσθαι. τὸ δὲ οἶμαι ὧδ᾽ ἔχει" οὐχ ἁπλοῦν ἐστιν, ὅπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
ἐλέχθη, οὔτε καλὸν εἶναι αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ οὔτε αἰσχρόν, ἀλλὰ καλῶς μὲν πραττόμενον κα- 
λόν, αἰσχρῶς δὲ αἰσχρόν. αἰσχρῶς μὲν οὖν ἐστι πονηρῷ τε καὶ πονηρῶς χαρίζεσθαι, καλῶς 
δὲ χρηστῷ τε καὶ καλῶς. πονηρὸς δ᾽ ἔστιν ἐκεῖνος ὁ ἐραστὴς ὁ πάνδημος, ὁ τοῦ σώματος 
μᾶλλον ἢ τῆς ψυχῆς ἐρῶν. On the παιδαγωγός and his function, see note 2, p. 89; 
and on the attitude of public opinion toward the ἐραστής, see note 4, p. 101 (Xen. 
Symp. 4, 23); notet, p.91; and add, on the ridicule of companions, Plato Phaedrus 
255A... ἐὰν dpa καὶ ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν ὑπὸ ξυμφοιτητῶν ἤ τινων ἄλλων διαβεβλημένος Γ 
λεγόντων ὡς αἰσχρὸν ἐρῶντι πλησιάζειν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀπωθῇ τὸν ἐρῶντα, etc. 

3 See Plato Symp.178C οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγ᾽ ἔχω εἰπεῖν ὅτι μεῖζόν ἐστιν ἀγαθὸν εὐθὺς νέῳ 
ὄντι ἢ ἐραστὴς χρηστὸς καὶ ἐραστῇ παιδικά. (Ὁ) φημὶ τοίνυν ἐγὼ ἄνδρα ὅστις ἐρᾷ, εἴ τε 
αἰσχρὸν ποιῶν κατάδηλος γίγνοιτο ἢ πάσχων ὑπό του df ἀνανδρίαν μὴ ἀμυνόμενος, 
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expresses itself in hero-worship, or busies itself in boy and girl loves, 
found its satisfaction in the παιδεραστία is undoubted. We have the 
blushes and the reticence,! the verses and the serenades,? the fol- 
lowing about,’ the blindness to the loved one’s failings,* the eagerness 


οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὑπὸ πατρὸς ὀφθέντα οὕτως ἀλγῆσαι οὔτε ὑπὸ ἑταίρων οὔτε ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου οὐδενὸς Ws 
ὑπὸ παιδικῶν. ταὐτὸν δὲ τοῦτο καὶ τὸν ἐρώμενον ὁρῶμεν, ὅτι διαφερόντως τοὺς ἐραστὰς 
αἰσχύνεται, ὅταν ὀφθῇ ἐν αἰσχρῷ τινι ὦν, etc. (Cf. 183 6, D; note I, p. 102.) 

1 Plato Lysis 204B Πρῶτον ἡδέως ἀκούσαιμ᾽ ἄν, ἐπὶ τῷ καὶ εἴσειμι καὶ τίς ὁ κα- 
λός ; ---ἴΑλλος, ἔφη, ἄλλῳ ἡμῶν δοκεῖ, ὦ Σώκρατες. ---- Σοὶ δὲ δὴ τίς, ὦ Ἱππόθαλες ; 
τοῦτό μοι εἰπέ. καὶ ὃς ἐρωτηθεὶς ἠρυθρίασεν. καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον" Ὦ παῖ Ἱερωνύμου Ἱππόθα- 
Aes, τοῦτο μὲν μηκέτι εἴπῃς, εἴτε ἐρᾷς Tov εἴτε μή" οἶδα γὰρ ὅτι οὐ μόνον ἐρᾷς ἀλλὰ καὶ 
πόρρω ἤδη εἶ πορευόμενος (just our colloquial “ pretty far gone!) τοῦ ἔρωτος. (C) καὶ 
ὃς ἀκούσας πολὺ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἠρυθρίασεν. 

2 Plato Lysis 204 σ (continuing) ὁ οὖν Κτήσιππος, ᾿Αστεῖόν γε, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ὅτι ἐρυθριᾷς, 
ὦ Ἱππόθαλες, καὶ ὀκνεῖς εἰπεῖν Σωκράτει τοὔνομα - ἐὰν δ᾽ οὗτος καὶ σμικρὸν χρόνον συνδια- 
τρίψῃ σοι, παραταθήσεται ὑπὸ σοῦ ἀκούων θαμὰ λέγοντος. ἡμῶν γοῦν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐκκε- 
κώφωκε τὰ wra καὶ ἐμπέπληκε Λύσιδος " ἂν μὲν δὴ καὶ ὑποπίῃ, εὐμάρεια ἡμῖν ἐστιν καὶ 
ἐξ ὕπνον ἔγρομένοις Λύσιδος οἴεσθαι τοὔνομα ἀκούειν. καὶ ἃ μὲν καταλογάδην διηγεῖται, 
δεινὰ ὄντα, οὐ πάνυ τι δεινά ἐστιν" ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὰν τὰ ποιήματα ἡμῶν ἐπιχειρήσῃ καταν- 
τλεῖν καὶ συγγράμματα. καὶ ὅ ἐστιν τούτων δεινότερον, ὅτι καὶ ᾷδει εἰς τὰ παιδικὰ φωνῇ 
θαυμασίᾳ, ἣν ἡμᾶς δεῖ ἀκούοντας ἀνέχεσθαι. νῦν δὲ ἐρωτώμενος ὑπὸ σοῦ ἐρυθριᾷ. ΓΕ. 
Rep. 2, 368A οὐ κακῶς εἰς ὑμᾶς, ὦ παῖδες ἐκείνον τοῦ ἀνδρός, τὴν ἀρχὴν τῶν ἐλεγείων 
ἐποίησεν ὁ Tavkwvos ἐραστής, εὐδοκιμήσαντος περὶ τὴν Μεγαροῖ μάχην, etc. 

8 Plato Euthyd. 273 4 οὕπω τούτω δύ᾽ ἢ τρεῖς δρόμους περιεληλυθότε ἤστην, καὶ εἰσέρ- 
χεται Κλεινίας ὃν σὺ φὴς πολὺ ἐπιδεδωκέναι, ἀληθῇ λέγων ὄπισθεν δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐρασταὶ 
πάνυ πολλοί τε καὶ ἄλλοι καὶ Κτήσιππος νεανίσκος τις Παιανιεύς, μάλα καλός τε κἀγαθὸς 
τὴν φύσιν, ὅσον μὴ ὑβριστὴς διὰ τὸ νέος εἶναι. So Plato Phaedrus 232A ἔτι δὲ τοὺς 
μὲν ἐρῶντας πολλοὺς ἀνάγκη πυθέσθαι καὶ ἰδεῖν ἀκολουθοῦντας τοῖς ἐρωμένοις καὶ ἔργον 
τοῦτο ποιουμένους, ὥστε ὅταν ὀφθῶσι διαλεγόμενοι ἀλλήλοις, τότε αὐτοὺς οἴονται ἢ γεγε- 
νημένης ἢ μελλούσης ἔσεσθαι τῆς ἐπιθυμίας συνεῖναι, and Plato Charm. 154A καὶ ὁ 
Κριτίας ἀποβλέψας πρὸς τὴν θύραν, ἰδών τινας νεανίσκους εἰσιόντας καὶ λοιδορουμένους 
ἀλλήλοις καὶ ἄλλον ὄχλον ὄπισθεν ἑπόμενον, Περὶ μὲν τῶν καλῶν, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
αὐτίκα μοι δοκεῖς εἴσεσθαι" οὗτοι γὰρ τυγχάνουσιν οἱ εἰσιόντες πρόδρομοί τε καὶ ἐρασταὶ 
ὄντες τοῦ δοκοῦντος καλλίστου εἶναι τά γε δὴ νῦν φαίνεται δέ μοι καὶ αὐτὸς ἐγγὺς ἤδη 
πον εἶναι προσιών, etc. 

4 Plato Rep. 5, 474 Ὁ ἀνδρὶ δὲ ἐρωτικῷ οὐ πρέπει ἀμνημονεῖν ὅτι πάντες οἱ ἐν ὥρᾳ 
τὸν φιλόπαιδα καὶ ἐρωτικὸν dug γέ πῃ δάκνουσί τε καὶ κινοῦσι, δοκοῦντες ἄξιοι εἶναι ἐπι- 
μελείας τε καὶ τοῦ ἀσπάζεσθαι. ἢ οὐχ οὕτω ποιεῖτε πρὸς τοὺς καλούς; ὁ μέν, ὅτι σιμός, 
ἐπίχαρις κληθεὶς ἐπαινεθήσεται ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, τοῦ δὲ τὸ γρυπὸν βασιλικόν φατε εἶναι, τὸν δὲ δὴ 
διὰ μέσου τούτων ἐμμετρώτατα ἔχειν, μέλανας δὲ ἀνδρικοὺς ἰδεῖν, λευκοὺς δὲ θεῶν παῖδας 
εἶναι - μελιχλώρους δὲ καὶ τοὔνομα οἴει τινὸς ἄλλου ποίημα εἶναι ἢ ἐραστοῦ ὑποκοριζομένον 
τε καὶ εὐχερῶς φέροντος τὴν ὠχρότητα, ἐὰν ἐπὶ ὥρᾳ ἢ; καὶ ἑνὶ λόγῳ πάσας προφάσεις 
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to sing the beloved’s praises even in unwilling ears,! which all the world 
recognizes as symptoms of the tender passion. The ἐραστής treasured 
any belonging of his dear one with all the fervor and sacredness with 
which a modern lover guards a glove or a kerchief associated with the 
lady of his heart.2 He lavished gifts like the lover of to-day,? and was 
continually a prey to love’s jealousies*; while, for his part, a beautiful 
boy was as capricious with his favors as the most spoiled of modern 
coquettes could be.*® 

Plato in his Symposium, which is little more than a beautiful defense 
of this love between men, distinguishes two orders of love : — the love 


προφασίζεσθέ re καὶ πάσας φωνὰς ἀφίετε, wore μηδένα ἀποβάλλειν τῶν ἀνθούντων ἐν 
ὥρᾳ. Cf. the very similar passage in Lucretius 4, 1153 544. 

1 See Plato Lyszs 204. (Note 2, p. 103.) 

2 Plato Phaedo 73D οὐκοῦν οἶσθα ὅτι οἱ ἐρασταί, ὅταν ἴδωσιν λύραν ἢ ἱμάτιον ἢ ἄλλο 
τι οἷς τὰ παιδικὰ αὐτῶν εἴωθε χρῆσθαι, πάσχουσι τοῦτο" ἔγνωσάν τε τὴν λύραν καὶ ἐν 
τῇ διανοίᾳ ἔλαβον τὸ εἶδος τοῦ παιδός, οὗ ἣν ἡ λύρα; 

8 Too often, it is to be feared, in the nature of a bribe (cf. Ar. Av. 705 sqq.), 
sometimes of actual money— though this must have been very rare among ἐλεύ- 
θεροι. Cf. Ar. Raz. 148; Lysias ix Simon. (3) 22; Ar. Plut.153 sqq. More usual 
was the doing of services for the beloved. Cf. the lover who tries to get his favor- 
ite into the Olympic junior race — presumably when he is over age. (Xen. He//. 
4, 1, 40 ἐρασθέντος αὐτοῦ τοῦ Εὐάλκους vidos ᾿Αθηναίου πάντ᾽ ἐποίησεν ὅπως ἂν dt ἐκεῖ- 
νον ἐγκριθείη τὸ στάδιον ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ, μέγιστος ὧν τῶν παίδων.) 

4. On such jealousies compare Lysias’ oration Against Simon, especially 3, 5 ἡμεῖς 
γὰρ ἐπεθυμήσαμεν, ὦ βουλή, Θεοδότου, Πλαταϊκοῦ μειρακίου, and the wrangling result- 
ing from this attachment. See also the comic picture in the Charmides of the men 
jostling one another on the bench to make room for the beautiful favorite, 155c: 
ἕκαστος yap ἡμῶν, says Socrates, τῶν καθημένων ξυγχωρῶν τὸν πλησίον ὥθει σπουδῃ 
ἵνα παρ᾽ αὑτῷ καθέζοιτο, ἕως τῶν ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτῳ καθημένων τὸν μὲν ἀνεστήσαμεν, τὸν δὲ 
πλάγιον κατεβάλομεν. ὁ δὲ ἐλθὼν μεταξὺ ἐμοῦ τε καὶ τοῦ Κριτίου ἐκαθέζετο. Cf. also 
154A, the entrance of the lovers (note 3, Ρ. 103). Indeed it is to such causes that the 
author of the Aipparchus attributes the overthrow of the Peisistratidae: 229C ἀλλὰ 
τὸν μὲν ᾿Αρμόδιον γεγονέναι παιδικὰ τοῦ ᾿Αριστογείτονος καὶ πεπαιδεῦσθαι ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου... 
ἐν ἐκείνῳ δὲ τῷ χρόνῳ αὐτὸν τὸν ᾿Αρμόδιον τυγχάνειν ἐρῶντά τινος τῶν νέων τε καὶ καλῶν 
καὶ γενναίων τῶν τότε' καὶ λέγουσι τοὔνομα αὐτοῦ, ἔγὼ δὲ οὐ μέμνημαι. τὸν οὖν νεανί- 
σκον τοῦτον τέως μὲν θαυμάζειν τόν τε ᾿Αρμόδιον καὶ τὸν ᾿Αριστογείτονα ὡς σοφούς, ἔπειτα 
συγγενόμενον τῷ ἱππάρχῳ καταφρονῆσαι ἐκείνων, etc. (Cf. Thuc. 6, 54, 2.) 

5 See the passage from the Hipparchus in the preceding note; and compare young 
Alcibiades in Plato Alc. J 103B σχεδὸν οὖν κατανενόηκα ἐν τούτῳ τῷ χρόνῳ σκοπούμενος 
ὡς πρὸς τοὺς ἐραστὰς ἔσχες - πολλῶν γὰρ γενομένων καὶ μεγαλοφρόνων οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐκ ὑπερ- 
βληθεὶς τῷ φρονήματι ὑπὸ σοῦ πέφευγεν. 
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of the senses, whose patron goddess is Aphrodite Pandemus, and the 
love of the sow/, which Uranian Aphrodite watches over.’ And he claims 
παιδεραστία for the kingdom of the latter.?_ We cannot deny that, as he 
refines it,® the relation approaches that perfect friendship which has been 
the dream of so many philosophers. Socrates himself is the type of the 
best ἐραστής. To be given the opportunity of intimate association with 
such a man must have indeed marked an epoch in any boy’s life. 
Plato’s story of Socrates’ love for Alcibiades,* and the way in which the 
philosopher’s calm, healthy personality and his moral earnestness won 
little by little upon the lad’s light-hearted and self-indulgent nature and 
wakened in his heart the slumbering nobility which his arrogance and 
willfulness had well-nigh destroyed, whatever its value as history, is a par- 
able of what an ἐραστὴς χρηστός might do for the boy whom he loved. 
About all the care and attention many a boy’s education received, if we 
may credit Plato,® was due to his lover’s interest in getting the best for 
him. Socrates is able to tell us, better almost than Alcibiades himself, 
of the course of the lad’s daily life and his teachers and comrades and 


- 1 Plato Symp. 180D πάντες γὰρ ἴσμεν ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνευ "Ἔρωτος ᾿Αφροδίτη. μιᾶς 
μὲν οὖν οὔσης εἷς ἂν ἣν "Ἔρως" ἐπεὶ δὲ δὴ δύο ἐστόν, δύο ἀνάγκη καὶ "Ἔρωτε εἶναι. πῶς 
δ᾽ οὐ δύο τὼ θεά; ἡ μέν γέ που πρεσβυτέρα καὶ ἀμήτωρ Οὐρανοῦ θυγάτηρ, ἣν δὴ καὶ 
οὐρανίαν ἐπονομάζομεν" ἡ δὲ νεωτέρα Διὸς καὶ Διώνης ἣν δὴ πάνδημον καλοῦμεν. 
ἀναγκαῖον δὴ καὶ "Ἔρωτα τὸν μὲν τῇ ἑτέρᾳ συνεργὸν πάνδημον ὀρθῶς καλεῖσθαι, τὸν δὲ 
οὐράνιον. Cf. also 183C, Ὁ (see note 1, p. 102); 1818, C, etc. 

2 Plato Symp. 181C ὁ δὲ τῆς οὐρανίας (sc. ἔρως) πρῶτον μὲν οὐ μετεχούσης θήλεος 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄρρενος μόνον" καὶ ἔστιν οὗτος ὁ τῶν παίδων ἔρως. Cf. 191 E. 

3 See note 2, p. 102, and add Plato Symp. 181 (continuing the above passage) 
ἔπειτα πρεσβυτέρας, ὕβρεως ἀμοίρου, ὅθεν δὴ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρρεν τρέπονται οἱ ἐκ τούτου τοῦ 
ἔρωτος ἔπιπνοι, τὸ φύσει ἐρρωμενέστερον καὶ νοῦν μᾶλλον ἔχον ἀγαπῶντες. καί τις ἂν 
γνοίη καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ παιδεραστίᾳ τοὺς εἰλικρινῶς ὑπὸ τούτου τοῦ ἔρωτος ὡρμημένους. 
(D) οὐ γὰρ ἐρῶσι παίδων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ἤδη ἄρχωνται νοῦν ἴσχειν " τοῦτο δὲ πλησιάζει τῷ 
γενειάσκειν. Cf. 181E; Rep. 3, 403A, B. 

* See Plato Alc. J 103A, 135D, E, etc.; Symp. 213C sqq., 215) 2168 sqq. 

5 Plato Ale, 7 1228 τῆς δὲ σῆς... παιδείας, ἢ ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν ᾿Αθηναίων, ὡς ἔπος 
εἰπεῖν, οὐδενὶ μέλει, εἰ μὴ εἴ τις ἐραστής σου τυγχάνει ὦν. So Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton (see note 4, p. 104, the passage from the Hipfarchus 229). To be compared 
is the beautiful description of Heracles’ love for Hylas in Theocritus 13, 14-15 and 
his exertions 

ὡς αὐτῷ κατὰ θυμὸν ὁ παῖς πεπονάμενος εἴη, 
airy δ᾽ εὖ ἕλκων ἐς ἀλαθινὸν ἄνδρ ἀποβαίη. 
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the lessons he learned.’ “‘ Many a time at school, in your games, have I 
heard you crying, ‘’Tisn’t fair!’ and calling out in no uncertain voice 
that one lad and another you were playing with was a ‘ wicked boy’ and 
a ‘cheater’ and had ‘cheated’ you! Surely,” says Socrates, with his gen- 
tle irony, “Surely you can tell me now what Justice is, if even asa little 
boy you were so very certain !’?? and again, more explicitly, in the 
same dialogue, ‘It isn’t likely you’ve learned anything without my 
knowledge, for I’ve watched your goings out and your comings in by 
day and night.” *® And so, perhaps, many another lad grew to manhood 
watched over and guided by maturer wisdom and looking up with admi- 
ration and respect to his older friend. 

But the relations of ordinary lovers were not on this high plane. The 
Athenian was peculiarly susceptible to the influence of the senses. Even 
the temperate and high-minded Socrates requires all his iron will at 
times to banish unholy desires, as he confesses himself, with humility.* 
To too many evasfae the paramount interest was the body and not the 
soul of the boys for whose favor they sued.® For such a relation even 
Plato has nothing to say,® though he admits its prevalence, at least 


1 Plato Alc. 7 1108; 1065. 

2 Plato Alc. J 110B πολλάκις σοῦ ἐν διδασκάλων ἤκουον παιδὸς ὄντος καὶ ἄλλοθι καὶ 
ὁπότε ἀστραγαλίζοις ἢ ἄλλην τινὰ παιδιὰν παίζοις, οὐχ ὡς ἀποροῦντος περὶ τῶν δικαίων 
καὶ ἀδίκων, ἀλλὰ μάλα μέγα καὶ θαρραλέως λέγοντος περὶ ὅτου τύχοις τῶν παίδων, ὡς 
πονηρός τε καὶ ἄδικος εἴη καὶ ὡς ἀδικοῖ" ἢ οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγω; 

8 Plato A/c. 7 το6ῈἙ. (See note 1, p. 82). On the nobler side of the παιδεραστία 
see M. Wohlrab in Meue Jahrbiicher f. Philologie, 1879, 1X, pp. 673-684. 

4 Plato Charm. 155 Ὁ (of Charmides) εἶδόν re τὰ ἐντὸς τοῦ ἱματίου καὶ ἐφλεγόμην kat 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἐν ἐμαυτοῦ ἣν καὶ ἐνόμισα σοφώτατον εἶναι τὸν Κυδίαν τὰ ἐρωτικά, ὃς εἶπεν ἐπὶ κα- 
λοῦ λέγων παιδός, ἄλλῳ ὑποτιθέμενος, εὐλαβεῖσθαι μὴ κατέναντα λέοντος νεβρὸν ἐλθόντα 
μοῖραν αἱρεῖσθαι κρεῶν " αὐτὸς γάρ μοι ἐδόκουν ὑπὸ τοῦ τοιούτου θρέμματος ἑαλωκέναι, εἴς. 

5 In the following passages it is a sensual relation that is referred to: Ar. 
Ran. 148; Vesp. 1025, 1068; Mub. 1073 etc.; Pax 11, 762; Plut. 153; Av. 705; 
Ἐφ. 1382 sqq.; Plato Phaedrus 227C, 237B, 255A, B; Symp. 217A; Hep. 9, 5746; 
Laws τ, 6368; 8, 836c, 840A; Ps.-Plato Hipparch. 2296 (?); Thue. 1, 132, 5; 
6, 54, 2 (?) ; Xen. Anad. 2, 6, 28; Ages.8, 2; Mem. τ, 3,8; Hell. 4, 1, 40; 4, 8, 393 5: 3» 
20; 514,25; 6,4,37; Mzero 1, 31,35, 36,29; Eurip. Cyclops 503 sqq.; Eupolis frag. 100, 
233, 337 Kock; Cratin. frag. 152 Kock; Crates frag. 1 Kock; Teleclid. frag. 49 
Kock; Aesch. zz Zim. 13 (40); Antiphon frag. 66 Blass; Lysias z# Simon. (3) 5, 
6, το, 22; pro Callia (4) 7; in Alc. [(14) 27; 1” Tisid. frag. 75. 

6 Plato Laws 8, 8360 εἰ γάρ Tis ἀκολουθῶν τῇ φύσει θήσοι τὸν πρὸ Λαίου νόμον, λέ- 
yur ὡς ὀρθῶς εἶχε τὸ τῶν ἀρρένων καὶ νέων μὴ κοινωνεῖν καθάπερ θηλειῶν πρὸς μεῖξιν 
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outside of Athens. It is easy of course to overdraw the part which abuse 
of the relation played in the community life ; just as it is idle to deny that 
its influence was on the whole bad. And yet those who threw away all 
restraint must have been in the minority. In this period of relaxed 
control and rebellion against authority, excesses of all kinds were easier 1; 
and it is the excesses that get into the records.? The standard of public 
opinion was still, however, as we have seen, reasonably high. And one 
can hardly read the literature without realizing that, despite the wild oats 
of the few, the normal young Athenian was sane and healthy-minded.® 


ν 


Nowhere is the pressure of material circumstances more strongly felt 
than in the matter of education.* If the state prescribed elementary 
instruction for all boys, as we are told,® the state provided no means 
of instruction, and indeed, as we have seen, took no care to see that its 
recommendations were followed — save to relieve a boy who had not 
been taught a trade of all responsibility for his parents’ support in their 


ἀφροδισίων... τἀχ᾽ ἂν χρῷτο πιθανῷ λόγω, Cel) Kal ταῖς ὑμετέραις πόλεσιν οὐδαμῶς 
ξυμφωνοῖ. (Cf. τ, 6368.) 

1 See Ps.-Andoc. in Alc. 22, cf. 30. 

2 See the passages in note 5, p. 82, and note I, p. 92. 

3 See note 1, p. 102, and cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 371 (in note 4, 
p. 91). So Becker-Goll II, p. 84, who contrasts the young man of this period 
favorably with the youth of the New Comedy. 

4 See Becker-Goll, Charik/es, II, p. 72 sqq. The Greeks frankly recognized this 
disparity. So Plato Afol. 23 (of Socrates’ hearers) πρὸς δὲ τούτοις of νέοι μοι ἐπα- 
κολουθοῦντες, οἷς μάλιστα σχολή ἐστιν, ol τῶν πλουσιωτάτων, etc. Isocr. Areop. (7) 
44 ἅπαντας μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τὰς αὐτὰς ἄγειν διατριβὰς οὐχ οἷόν τ᾽ ἦν, ἀνωμάλως τὰ περὶ τὸν 
βίον ἔχοντας. (Of the older boys) ὡς δὲ πρὸς τὴν οὐσίαν ἥρμοττεν, οὕτως ἑκάστοις 
προσέταττον. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ὑποδεέστερον πράττοντας ἐπὶ τὰς γεωργίας καὶ τὰς ἐμπορίας 
ἔτρεπον, εἰδότες τὰς ἀπορίας μὲν διὰ τὰς ἀργίας γιγνομένας, τὰς δὲ κακουργίας διὰ τὰς 
ἀπορίας... (45) τοὺς δὲ βίον ἱκανὸν κεκτημένους περί τε τὴν ἱππικὴν καὶ τὰ γυμνάσια 
καὶ τὰ κυνηγέσια καὶ τὴν φιλοσοφίαν ἠνάγκασαν διατρίβειν. Cf. Plato Protag. 3266 
(speaking of schools and teachers) καὶ ταῦτα ποιοῦσιν οἱ μάλιστα δυνάμενοι" μάλιστα 
δὲ δύνανται οἱ πλουσιώτατοι" καὶ οἱ τούτων υἱεῖς, πρωϊαίτατα εἰς διδασκάλων τῆς ἡλικίας 
ἀρξάμενοι φοιτᾶν, ὀψιαίτατα ἀπαλλάττονται. Add Lysias pro Polystrato (20) 11. (See 
note 3, p. 80). 

5 Plato Crito 50D (see note 3, p. 80); Aesch. iz Tim.7 (33); Isocr. Areop. (7) 
37 Sqq- 
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old age.1 Even to-day, with our free schools and compulsory education 
and state and city officials to carry it into effect, it is a constant strug- 
gle for the poor to keep their children at school. And we need not be 
surprised if at Athens many a boy found his school-days cut short by 
hard necessity, and more than one little gamin like Agoracritus in the 
Knights got no schooling at all but what he could pick up about the 
streets.?, There must have been other lads besides the one Lysias pictures 
who kept their father’s flocks in the country while the wealthier brothers 
were going to school in the city.’ But school was the portion of most 
Athenian boys. The child of wealthy parents, however, could be more 
leisurely about his studies.* The best of teachers were at his com- 
mand; the ‘old families” then, as now, felt a pride in giving their 
children the choicest opportunities.® 

At just what age the boy began his γράμματα, and how they divided 
the time with the μουσική and γυμναστική of the established curriculum, 
it is hard to tell— and does not immediately concern us.* Plato’s fig- 
ures can hardly be “official.”” But, in spite of the long day,® the going to 
school was not all hard work; there were periods of recess, when there 
was time for plenty of plays and games*®; there was the procession 


1 Plut. Sol. 22 vig τρέφειν τὸν πατέρα μὴ διδαξάμενον τέχνην ἐπάναγκες μὴ εἶναι͵ 

2 One need hardly cite passages for so obvious a truth. We have beside the 
picture of Agoracritus (e.g. 188, cf. 636) a companion piece in Ps..Demosthenes (7 
Nicostr.16 —the “παιδάριον ἀστόν," ready to turn a penny in devious ways). 
Add also Cratin. frag. 121 ἀλλὰ μὰ Al οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγε γράμματ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι. 
And see Becker-Goll, II, p. 55. 

8 Lysias pro Polystrato (20) 11. (See note 3, p. 80). 

4 See note 4, p. 107. 

δ Cf. e.g. Themistocles (Plato AZez0 93); Aristides (ib. 948); Pericles (ib.94B; 
cf. Protag. 319}; Thucydides (Afex0 94 6), etc. 

6 See Becker-Goll, II, p. 62 sqq.; p. 51 sqq.; Grasberger, p. 291; p. 221 sqq. 

7 Plato Laws 7, 810A: γράμματα begun at 10; λύρα αἴ 13; γυμναστική at 16. Cf. 
Axiochus p. 366, where 7 is given as the age of beginning school. Probably the 
Athenians were no more regular about starting their boys at school than we are. 

8 Cf. Aesch. ix Zim. 10 (35); see also Becker-Goll, II, p. 61; Plato Laws 7, 808 
ἡμέρας δὲ ὄρθρου τε ἐπανιόντων παῖδας μὲν πρὸς διδασκάλους που τρέπεσθαι χρεών. So 
Grasberger, p. 291. 

9 See Plato A/c. 7 1108; and cf. the scenes in the palaestrae, Plato Charm. 
154 sqq.; Lysis 206D sqq. What the games were that the boys loved in those 
days, Grasberger has pretty thoroughly discussed (Lc.). “Jack-stones” or “dice” 
(ἀστράγαλοι) are mentioned far more frequently than anything else in our period. 
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from school to school to break the monotony’; and there were the 
countless holidays to vary the daily routine.? But it was hard enough, 
while the work was in progress ; teachers were stern and entered little 
into the difficulties and peculiar problems of their pupils, as indeed 
was to be expected of men held in contempt and half beside themselves 
sometimes with their struggles to make ends meet.? There was small love 
lost between teacher and pupil. We may be sure that the boy sat on his 
bench many a time, longing for Heracles’ might to do as he did to his 
bothersome tutor!® At home, too, things were sometimes just as bad ° ; 
but we have glimpses enough of fond and indulgent fathers, who 
made companions of their boys, to make us certain that an ordinarily 


(Ar. Vesp. 293; frag. 366 Kock; Cratin. frag. 165 Kock; Pherecr. frag. 43; Tele- 
clid. frag. 1 line 14 Kock; Hermipp. frag. 34 Kock; Plato Lysis 2068; Alc. 7 
1108.) The boys in the παλαίστρα are playing at “odd and even” (ἀρτιασμός, 
Grasberger, p. 143), some of them (Plato Lysis 206). Other children’s games 
mentioned are κυνητίνδα, a kissing game (ἢ) (Crates frag. 23 Kock; Grasberger, 
p. 136); games of ball (Ar. frag. 139; Grasberger, p. 84 sqq.); ὀστρακίνδα (Plato 
Com, frag. 153 Kock; Grasberger, p. 57); φαινίνδα (Antiphan. frag. 234, 283 
Kock; Grasberger, p. 90); ποσίνδα (Xen. Hipparch. 5, το); tex’ ὦ φίλ᾽ ἥλιε 
(Ar. frag. 389 Kock; Grasberger, p. 131). 

1 Even if the same man did teach γράμματα and μουσική, as might at times have 
been the case, the παιδοτρίβης was always a professional, and his establishment was 
a separate one. 

2 See Becker-Goll, II, p.62; Aesch. iz Tim.10; Plato Lysis 2068, and cf. Theo- 
phrast. Char. 22, a passage which is probably applicable to our earlier period. 

8 See Becker-Goll, II, p. 57 sqq. There must certainly have been worthy men 
in the profession, however — especially at the time we are discussing. Cf. Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 349 544. 

4 The common feeling is well pictured in Xenophon, who says of Clearchus (Amaé. 
2, 6, 12) τὸ γὰρ ἐπίχαρι οὐκ εἶχεν, ἀλλὰ del χαλεπὸς ἣν Kal ὠμός. ὥστε διέκειντο πρὸς 
αὐτὸν οἱ στρατιῶται ὥσπερ παῖδες πρὸς διδάσκαλον. Cf. Becker-Goll, II, p. 58. 

5 On the sad fate of Linus, see Preller-Prew, Griech. Mythol 8, ΤΙ, p.179. Cf. 
Roscher, Lexicon, II, 2058; and on teachers in general see B. Arnold, De Athen. 
saec. a. Chr. τι. quinti praeceptoribus, Dresden, 1871. 

6 Cf. Plato Rep. 8, 548B ὥσπερ παῖδες πατέρα τὸν νόμον ἀποδιδράσκοντες, οὐχ ὑπὸ 
πείθους ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ βίας πεπαιδευμένοι, etc.; Ar. Plut. 576 


... σκέψασθαι δ᾽ ἔστι μάλιστα 
ἀπὸ τῶν παίδων τοὺς γὰρ πατέρας φεύγουσι φρονοῦντας ἄριστα 
αὐτοῖς. 


and see note 2, p. 90. 
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well-behaved little boy must have had a pretty good time after all. We 
hear of one lad’s running away from home — but that was the young rep- 
robate Alcibiades, whose notions of a good time were rather radical.? 
So the days slipped by till the time came when the boy had finished 
the traditional course (τὴν ἀρχαίαν παιδείαν Ar. ub. 961; or, as Plato 
(Rep. 2, 376£) calls it, τὴν ὑπὸ πολλοῦ χρόνου ηὑρημένην). He could 
read and write ὃ and cipher a little,* and play the lyre a bit,° and perhaps 


1 See Eurip. frag. 319 line 6 Nauck 3 καὶ cuvved {wv ἡδὺ παῖς νέῳ πατρί, with the pic- 
ture of the young Ion in the play of that name. Cf. Autolycus in Xenophon’s Sym- 
posium (3, 12): οὗτός γε μήν, ἔφη τις, δῆλον ὅτι ἐπὶ τῷ νικηφόρος εἶναι (sc. μέγα φρονεῖ). 
καὶ ὁ Αὐτόλυκος ἀνερυθριάσας εἶπε, Μὰ Δί᾽ οὐκ ἔγωγε. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἅπαντες ἡσθέντες ὅτι 
ἤκουσαν αὐτοῦ φωνήσαντος προσέβλεψαν, ἤρετό τις αὐτόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ μήν, ὦ Αὐτόλυκε; 
ὁ δ᾽ εἶπεν ἐπὶ τῷ πατρί. καὶ ἅμα ἐνεκλίθη αὐτῷ. For indulgence not so appreciated 
see the picture of the saucy little boys in the Wasps (see note 7, p. 120); and of 
Pheidippides, in the Clouds (see especially 878 sqq. ; 1380 sqq.); add the picture of 
the proud fathers in Ar. Av. 1440 sqq. 

2 Antiphon ap. Plut. Adc. 3 (frag. 66 Blass) ἐν δὲ ταῖς ᾿Αντιφῶντος λοιδορίαις 
γέγραπται ὅτι παῖς ὧν ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας ἀπέδρα πρὸς Δημοκράτη τινὰ τῶν ἐραστῶν βουλο- 
μένου δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀποκηρύττειν ᾿Αρίφρονος Περικλῆς οὐκ εἴασεν, εἰπών, εἰ μὲν τέθνηκεν, 
ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ διὰ τὸ κήρυγμα φανεῖσθαι πρότερον, εἰ δὲ σῶς ἐστιν, ἄσωστον αὐτῷ τὸν λοι- 
πὸν βίον ἔσεσθαι καὶ ὅτι τῶν ἀκολουθούντων τινὰ κτείνειεν ἐν τῇ Σιβυρτίου παλαίστρᾳ 
ξύλῳ πατάξας. ἀλλὰ τούτοις μὲν οὐκ ἄξιον ἴσως πιστεύειν, ἅ γε λοιδορεῖσθαί τις αὐτῷ 
δι’ ἔχθραν ὁμολογῶν εἶπεν. 

8 γράφειν καὶ ἀναγιγνώσκειν. Plato Charm. 1906; Laws7,81oaetc. See Becker- 
6611, Charikles, ΤΙ, p. 64 544. 

4 ἀριθμεῖν, λογίζεσθαι.. Plato Rep. 7, 522; Theaet.145C,D; 27122.7 28:6; Protag. 
318E; Rep.7, 536D; 6, 510C; Laws 5, 7478; 7, 817E; 7, 8198 sq.; Xen. Mem. 
4, 7,8; Isocr. (11) 23. Just when this became a formal part of the curriculum is 
uncertain, but the boy of our period seems to have had some instruction in it, even 
before the later stage of his studies. Cf. in particular Plato Profag. 318 E ol μὲν γὰρ 
ἄλλοι (sc. σοφισταί) λωβῶνται τοὺς νέους... τὰς yap τέχνας αὐτοὺς πεφευγότας ἄκοντας 
πάλιν αὖ ἄγοντες ἐμβάλλουσιν εἰς τέχνας, λογισμούς τε καὶ ἀστρονομίαν καὶ γεωμετρίαν 
καὶ μουσικὴν διδάσκοντες. From Xenophon’s language (Mem. 4, 7, ὃ ἐκέλευε δὲ καὶ 
λογισμοὺς μανθάνειν) it would seem to have been a new thing in Socrates’ time. And, 
aside from the practical testimony of recorded calculations (like those of the in- 
scriptions, which are notoriously “rough and ready”), Plato’s stress on arith- 
metic (see passages cited above) may well have been dictated by a consciousness 
of his countrymen’s deficiencies. Cf. Ar. Vesg. 656, where the old Philocleon has 
to reckon with counters (ψῆφοι), or on his fingers (ἀπὸ χειρός). See Becker-Goll, II, 
p- 67 sq. 

5 κιθαρίζειν. Plato Euthyd.272C¢ (cf. Ar. Ἐφ. 985) ; Plato Rep. 3, 399C, D τριγώνων 
dpa καὶ πηκτίδων καὶ πάντων ὀργάνων ὅσα πολύχορδα Kal πολνυαρμόνια δημιουργοὺς οὐ 
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the flute’; he had stored his mind with many a fine passage of the 
poets?; and he had kept himself healthy,® and had learned to run 
and jump and throw the javelin and wrestle and box,* could take his 
part in festival dances,® and swim like a fish. There were still several 


Opépouev ... αὐλοποιοὺς ἢ αὐλητὰς παραδέξῃ εἰς τὴν πόλιν; ... Adpa δή cor... καὶ 
κιθάρα λείπεται [καὶ] κατὰ πόλιν χρήσιμα. καὶ αὖ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς τοῖς νομεῦσι σύριγξ ἄν τις 
εἴη. That the lyre was going out of fashion a little in our period seems indicated 
—not merely by Plato’s invective against other instruments (see above), but also 
by Ar. Mud. 1357 ἀρχαῖον εἶν᾽ ἔφασκε τὸ κιθαρίζειν. But it could hardly have been 
displaced as yet in the schools. Cf. Plato A/c. J 106E etc. 

1 αὐλός. Cf. Plato Rep. 3, 399C, Ὁ; Com. frag. 69 line 5; Protag. 318 (a 
famous teacher of abdyois); A/c. J 106E (see note 1, p.82). The aim of the in- 
struction in music was educational rather than technical—unless one wished 
himself to become a professional teacher. Cf. Plato Profag. 3128 οὐκ ἐπὶ τέχνῃ 
ἔμαθες, ὡς δημιουργὸς ἐσόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παιδείᾳ, ὡς τὸν ἰδιώτην καὶ τὸν ἐλεύθερον πρέπει. 
And see following note. 

3 Becker-Gall, II, pp. 68-69; Plato Profag. 325 E, 326.4, B οἱ δὲ διδάσκαλοι τούτων 
(sc. εὐκοσμία κτλ.) τε ἐπιμελοῦνται καὶ ἐπειδὰν av γράμματα μάθωσι καὶ μέλλωσι συνήσειν 
τὰ γεγραμμένα, ὥσπερ τότε τὴν φωνὴν παρατιθέασιν αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ τῶν βάθρων ἀναγιγνώ- 
σκειν ποιητῶν ἀγαθῶν ποιήματα καὶ ἐκμανθάνειν ἀναγκάζουσιν, ἐν οἷς πολλαὶ μὲν νου- 
θετήσεις ἔνεισι, πολλαὶ δὲ διέξοδοι καὶ ἔπαινοι καὶ ἐγκώμια παλαιῶν ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν ἵνα 
ὁ παῖς ζηλῶν μιμῆται καὶ ὀρέγηται τοιοῦτος γενέσθαι. οἵ τ᾽ αὖ κιθαρισταὶ ἕτερα τοιαῦτα 
σωφροσύνης τε ἐπιμελοῦνται καὶ ὅπως ἂν οἱ νέοι μηδὲν κακουργῶσι" πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἐπει- 
δὰν κιθαρίζειν μάθωσιν, ἄλλων αὖ ποιητῶν ἀγαθῶν ποιήματα διδάσκουσι μελοποιῶν εἰς 
τὰ κιθαρίσματα ἐντείνοντες καὶ τοὺς ῥυθμούς τε καὶ τὰς ἁρμονίας, etc. Cf. Xen. Symp. 
3» 5, where Niceratus can repeat the whole //iad and Odyssey, as his father had 
made him learn it by heart. 

3 That this was the purpose of his athletic training, rather than any mere tech- 
nical proficiency, is expressly stated (Plato Protag. 3128 (see note 1 above); cf. 
also 3268 ἔτι τοίνυν πρὸς τούτοις εἰς παιδοτρίβου πέμπουσιν, ἵνα τὰ σώματα βελτίω 
ἔχοντες ὑπηρετῶσι τῇ διανοίᾳ χρηστῇ οὔση); and is implied in the slurs on the profes- 
sional athlete, like that in Plato Rep. 3, 403E; Eurip. frag. 284N; Isocr. de Permut. 
(15) 250; Xen. Symp. 2,17 etc. 

* See Becker-Goll, II, p. 248; Krause, Die Gymnastik τι. Agonistik der Hellenen 
(id. Pauly, Real-Encycl., III, p. 990 sqq.); Grasberger, Erziehung u. Unterricht im 
Rlass. Alt., Die leibliche Erziehung, 11} 5 Abt., Die Turnschule d. Knaben (in partic- 
ular p. 298 sqq.). See Plato Charm. 159C, Ὁ, where the subjects of instruction are 
listed : πυκτεύειν, παγκρατιάζειν, θεῖν, ἄλλεσθαι, etc.; and Alc. J 106, where παλαίειν 
stands for the gymnastic instruction. 

5 Cf. the chorus of boys whose training is described in Antiphon de Choreuta. 
Of course such training can hardly be assumed for every lad. 

6 See Grasberger, p. 376 (cf. Plato Laws 3, p. 689D μήτε νεῖν μήτε γράμματα). 
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years, as a rule, before his majority.1. The strict government of his γραμμα- 
τιστής and his κιθαριστής was already over. We may fancy that now he 
improved the chance to learn something of the trade (τέχνη) which the 
law prescribed he should understand — unless indeed that archaic pre- 
scription had already become a dead letter.? It was at this point that the 
boy of moderate circumstances or poor performance® closed his school- 
days, and turned to the business of active life.* But if his father were 
ambitious for him, or his own tastes inclined him to it, there were other 
studies § and other teachers for our lad. He had already begun arith- 
metic, and he might continue the science of numbers,’ or add geometry ὃ 


1 The παιδεία, in the narrow sense, seems to have ended about the time a boy 
was sixteen. See note 6, p. 74, and see Becker-Goll, II, p. 72: “ Der Besuch der 
Schulen wurde bis zur Jiinglingsreife (787) fortgesetzt.” (Cf. Hermann-Bliimner, 
p- 322, note 4.) ‘ Was dariiber hinaus lag, war lediglich ein hoherer Unterricht bei 
Rhetoren u. Sophisten, dessen Kosten auch nur die Reicheren bestreiten konnten.” 

2 Plut. Sol. 22. (See note 1, p. 108.) 

3 It is interesting to note that these dull scholars, whose awakening books could 
not bring about, sometimes “found themselves” as soon as they emerged into 
practical life, and forged ahead of many of those who used to laugh at them. Cf. 
Isocr. 15. 207 ἔτι τοίνυν ὑμῶν αὐτῶν οὐδεὶς ἔστιν ὅστις οὐκ ἂν εἰπεῖν ἔχοι πολλοὺς τῶν 
συμπαιδευθέντων of παῖδες μὲν ὄντες ἀμαθέστατοι τῶν ἡλικιωτῶν ἔδοξαν εἶναι, πρεσβύτεροι 
δὲ γενόμενοι πλέον διήνεγκαν πρὸς τὸ φρονεῖν καὶ λέγειν τῶν αὐτῶν τούτων ὧν παῖδες 
ὄντες ἀπελείφθησαν. 4 See note 1 above. 

5 Unless indeed it was his lot to fall in with a σοφιστής (like Hippias) who put 
him over the same old programme — perhaps taking advanced work in the familiar 
subjects. See Plato Protag. 318. 

6 The γραμματιστής himself seems at times to have been capable of directing 
these further studies. Cf. Damon, in Plato’s Zaches (180C, D), and see Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, VIII, p. 349 sqq. But the boys we meet with doing higher work have for 
the most part passed from under the γραμματιστής, and are studying with some spe- 
cial teacher. So Hippocrates, with Protagoras (Plato Protag. 312 B), the young fel- 
lows in the Laches, with the teacher of fencing (Plato, Laches 179 E sqq.), Theaetetus, 
with Theodorus, etc. (Plato Theaet. 143 sqq.). 7 On λογισμοί, see note 4, p. 110. 

8 γεωμετρία. That this subject was of, as a rule, begun early, seems implied in 
Plato Rep. 7, 536} νέων δὲ πάντες οἱ μεγάλοι καὶ of πολλοὶ πόνοι... . τὰ μὲν τοίνυν λογι- 
σμῶν τε καὶ γεωμετριῶν καὶ πάσης τῆς προπαιδείας ἣν τῆς διαλεκτικῆς δεῖ προπαιδευθῆναι, 
παισὶν οὖσι χρὴ προβάλλειν. Cf. Plato Hipp. 285c; Rep. 6, 510C; 7, 5266; Protag. 
3188; Theaet.145C,D; Laws7,817E; Xen. Mem. 4, 7, 2 ἐδίδασκε δὲ καὶ μέχρι ὅτου 
δέοι ἔμπειρον εἶναι ἑκάστου πράγματος τὸν ὀρθῶς πεπαιδευμένον. αὐτίκα γεωμετρίαν 
μέχρι μὲν τούτου ἔφη δεῖν μανθάνειν, ἕως ἱκανός τις γένοιτο, εἴ ποτε δεήσειε, γῆν μέτρῳ 
ὀρθῶς ἢ παραλαβεῖν ἢ παραδοῦναι ἢ διανεῖμαι ἢ ἔργον ἀποδείξασθαι... τὸ δὲ μέχρι τῶν 
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and mensuration,! even master the elements of astronomy,? as his teach- 
ers conceived it, or delve in the principles of ἁρμονία ὃ and fvOpoi.* 
He might indeed take up the new subject of drawing (γραφική) ὃ; or 
take lessons in riding,® or wrestling,’ or fencing,’ from some past 





δυσσυνέτων διαγραμμάτων γεωμετρίαν μανθάνειν ἀπεδοκίμαζεν. ὃ τι μὲν yap ὠφελοίη 
ταῦτα, οὐκ ἔφη ὁρᾶν" καίτοι οὐκ ἄπειρος τε αὐτῶν ἣν. “Geometry,” in this under- 
standing of it, is practically our “ mensuration,” and is indeed rendered by μετρη- 
τική in Plato Laws 7, 817 Ε μετρητικὴ δὲ μήκους καὶ ἐμπέδου καὶ βάθους, etc. See also 
Isocr. 12, 26. 

1 See note 8, Ρ- 112. (Plato 24. 7, 817E; Xen. Mem. 4, 7, 2.) 

2 Twofold —darpodovyla (which was little more than knowledge of the alma- 
nac: Isocr. 12, 26; 11, 23; Xen. Mem. 4, 7, 4 ἐκέλευε δὲ καὶ ἀστρολογίας ἐμπείρους 
γίγνεσθαι, καὶ ταύτης μέντοι μέχρι τοῦ νυκτός Te ὥραν Kal μηνὸς Kal ἐνιαυτοῦ δύνασθαι 
γιγνώσκειν ἕνεκα πορείας τε καὶ πλοῦ καὶ φυλακῆς, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ἢ νυκτὸς ἢ μηνὸς ἢ 
ἐνιαυτοῦ πράττεται, πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἔχειν τεκμηρίοις χρῆσθαι, τὰς ὥρας τῶν εἰρημένων δια- 
γιγνώσκοντας) and ἀστρονομία (τὰ περὶ τὰ ἄστρα καὶ... τὰ οὐράνια πάθη, Plato 
Hipp. I 2858). See Plato Laws 7, 817E (τῆς τῶν ἄστρων περιόδου πρὸς ἄλληλα ὡς 
πέφυκε πορεύεσθαι); Rep. 7, 527}; Protag. 318E; Theaet.145C,D; Xen. Mem. 4, 
7,5 τὸ δὲ μέχρι τούτου ἀστρονομίαν μανθάνειν, μέχρι τοῦ καὶ τὰ μὴ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ περιφορᾷ 
ὄντα καὶ τοὺς πλανητάς τε καὶ ἀσταθμήτους ἀστέρας γνῶναι καὶ τὰς ἀποστάσεις αὐτῶν 
ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς καὶ τὰς περιόδους καὶ τὰς αἰτίας αὐτῶν ζητοῦντας κατατρίβεσθαι, ἰσχυρῶς 
ἀπέτρεπεν. ὠφέλειαν γὰρ οὐδεμίαν οὐδ᾽ ἐν τούτοις ἔφη ὁρᾶν. 

8 Plato Theaet.145C,D; Hipp. J 285c; Protag. 3268. * See note 3. 

ὅ Plato Protag. 318c. Cf. Becker-Goll, IT, p.63 ; Hermann-Bliimner, p. 324 sqq., 
with the passages there cited. That Plato, for instance (Diog. Laert. 3, 5), and 
Euripides (Biogr. Graec., ed. Westermann, p. 134, 15; 139, 22; 141, 7) actually did 
study this subject, was current tradition. 

6 Plato Laches 181 καὶ ἅμα προσήκει μάλιστ᾽ ἐλευθέρῳ τοῦτο τε Td γυμνάσιον 
(sc. ὁπλομαχία) καὶ ἡ ἱππική. Cf. Pericles’ two sons (Plato Meno 948 ἱππέας μὲν 
ἐδίδαξεν οὐδενὸς χείρους ᾿Αθηναίων, etc. See Protag.319E) and Themistocles’ son 
Cleophantus (Plato Jeno 93D), whose feats of horsemanship were celebrated 
(e.g. ἐπεμένει γοῦν ἐπὶ τῶν ἵππων ὀρθὸς ἑστηκώς, καὶ ἠκόντιζεν ἀπὸ τῶν ἵππων ὀρθός, καὶ 
ἄλλα πολλὰ καὶ θαυμαστὰ ἠργάζετο, ἃ ἐκεῖνος αὐτὸν ἐπαιδεύσατο καὶ ἐποίησε σοφόν, ὅσα 
διδασκάλων ἀγαθῶν εἴχετο). We are not, of course, to suppose that Pericles and 
Themistocles literally superintended the instruction themselves, any more than 
they personally taught their sons μουσική and dywvla—which are mentioned in 
the same connection. Cleophantus’ horsemanship, though far above the Greek 
average, would excite no surprise in one of our cavalry troops. 

Ἱ πάλη. So Thucydides’ sons, Melesias and Stephanus, learned under rival 
teachers. (Plato Meno 94c καὶ ἐπάλαισαν κάλλιστα ᾿Αθηναίων" τὸν μὲν γὰρ Ξανθίᾳ 
ἔδωκε, τὸν δὲ Εὐδώρῳ.) 

8 ὁπλομαχία. Plato Lackes 179E, 181. (Cf. also 178 sqq., where a professional 
teacher has just given an exhibition of his skill.) 
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master of those arts. Or, if his tastes led him to philosophy! and 
rhetoric,” he might put himself under the guidance of a famous soph- 
ist,® to train his powers of argument and fit himself for public life; or 
his good angel might turn his steps toward Socrates, and arrest his 
attention with the new dialectic.* The limits of his course were set 


1 Too long a tarrying in the fields of speculation was supposed to unfit one for 
practical life. So Plato Rep. 6, 487, D viv yap φαίη ἄν rls σοι λόγῳ μὲν οὐκ ἔχειν 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τὸ ἐρωτώμενον ἐναντιοῦσθαι, ἔργῳ δὲ ὁρᾶν, ὅσοι ἂν ἐπὶ φιλοσοφίαν ὁρμή- 
σαντες μὴ τοῦ πεπαιδεῦσθαι ἕνεκα ἁψάμενοι νέοι ὄντες ἀπαλλάττωνται, ἀλλὰ μακρότερον 
ἐνδιατρίψωσιν, τοὺς μὲν πλείστους καὶ πάνυ ἀλλοκότους γιγνομένους, ἵνα μὴ παμπονήρους 
εἴπωμεν, τοὺς δὲ ἐπιεικεστάτους δοκοῦντας ὅμως τοῦτό γε ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐπιτηδεύματος οὗ σὺ 
ἐπαινεῖς πάσχοντας, ἀχρήστους ταῖς πόλεσι γιγνομένους. This is Callias’ opinion, in 
the Gorgias (485A φιλοσοφίας μὲν ὅσον παιδείας χάριν καλὸν μετέχειν, καὶ οὐκ αἰσχρὸν 
μειρακίῳ ὄντι φιλοσοφεῖν " ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἤδη πρεσβύτερος ὧν ἄνθρωπος ἔτι φιλοσοφῇ, κατα- 
γέλαστον, ὦ Σώκρατες, τὸ χρῆμα γίγνεται). Cf. also 485} (ὅταν δὲ δὴ πρεσβύτερον 
ἴδω ἔτι φιλοσοφοῦντα καὶ μὴ ἀπαλλαττόμενον, πληγῶν μοι δοκεῖ ἤδη δεῖσθαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
οὗτος ὁ ἀνήρ... ὑπάρχει τούτῳ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, κἂν πάνυ εὐφνὴς 7, ἀνάνδρῳ γενέσθαι φεύ- 
γοντι τὰ μέσα τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὰς ἀγορὰς ἐν αἷς ἔφη ὁ ποιητὴς τοὺς ἄνδρας ἀριπρεπεῖς γί- 
γνεσθαι; καταδεδυκότι δὲ τὸν λοιπὸν βίον βιῶναι μετὰ μειρακίων ἐν γωνίᾳ τριῶν ἢ τεττάρων 
ψιθυρίζοντα, εἰς.). Hence the philosopher complains that the average youth has 
time for but a sorry beginning of knowledge. (Plato Rep. 6, 4984 νῦν μέν, ἣν d ἐγώ, 
οἱ καὶ ἁπτόμενοι μειράκια ὄντα ἄρτι ἐκ παίδων τὸ μεταξὺ οἰκονομίας καὶ χρηματισμοῦ 
πλησιάσαντες αὐτοῦ τῷ χαλεπωτάτῳ ἀπαλλάττονται, οἱ φιλοσοφώτατοι ποιούμενοι" 
λέγω δὲ χαλεπώτατον τὸ περὶ τοὺς λόγους.) We gather from this passage also the 
natural conclusion that φιλοσοφία formed part of the higher work only. 

2 Of rhetorical instruction we have mention in Plato Menex. 236A (where 
Socrates declares that Aspasia is his teacher) and in the Afology (17 obde γὰρ 
ἂν δήπου πρέποι, ὦ ἄνδρες, τῇδε TH ἡλικίᾳ ὥσπερ μειρακίῳ πλάττοντι λόγους els ὑμας 
εἰσιέναι), as well asin the Euthydemus, where it is included among the higher special 
pursuits of young men (307A ἐπεὶ γυμναστικὴ οὐ καλὸν δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι καὶ χρηματι- 
στικὴ καὶ ῥητορικὴ καὶ στρατηγία). .As examples of the λόγοι πλαστοί to which 
Socrates alludes above, one may cite perhaps the Antiphontic Tetralogies. 

8 We can hardly enter here into a discussion of the precise nature of the train- 
ing our young Athenian got from these much-discussed teachers. Grote’s bril- 
liant argument has established the fact that, however much they may have fallen 
short of ideal perfection, these pioneers of the Higher Education performed a 
necessary and valuable function. He well remarks that their pupils, at least, con- 
sidered that they got the worth of their money, or they would not repeatedly have 
paid their prices, as Callias for instance did. (See Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII, 
Pp. 349-399.) Cf. Becker-Gdll, II, p. 72 sq. 

4 See Plato Aol. 236 πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οἱ νέοι μοι ἐπακολουθοῦντες, ols μάλιστα σχολή 
ἐστιν, οἱ τῶν πλουσιωτάτων, αὐτόματοι χαίρουσιν ἀκούοντες ἐξεταζομένων τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
καὶ αὐτοὶ πολλάκις ἐμὲ μιμοῦνται, εἶτα ἐπιχειροῦσιν ἄλλους ἐξετάζειν. 
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only by his means or his pleasure, until manhood brought its inter- 
ruptions of business or military service! We have no means of know- 
ing how long these or any other studies were pursued. It is probable 
that other interests crowded them out soon enough, with most young 
men. And yet, outwardly, there seems to have been little difference 
for the few years after his coming of age in the young fellow’s man- 
ner of living. He took charge of his property,? and perhaps took his 
seat in the assembly *; but he had as a rule little active share in pub- 
lic affairs for some years to come.‘ Perhaps, like young Alcibiades, 
he had already been taking his first lessons in politics; or, like young 
Aristophanes, had been scribbling verses, and haunting the theatres on 
festival days, with keen eye for stage effects and the structure of a drama.® 


1 On such interruptions, cf. Isaeus de Hered. Meneclis 2, 6 ὄντες αὐτοὶ ἐν ἡλικίᾳ 
ἐπὶ τὸ στρατεύεσθαι ἐτραπόμεθα; de Hered. Nicostrati 4, 27; Isocr. (16) 29, etc. 

2 So the young fellow Antiphon describes (ap. Athen. 12, p. 525 B, = frag. 67 Blass) 
is able immediately on attaining his majority to take over his property and leave 
town. (See note 4, p. 82.) 

3 See note 5, p. 78. 

4 There was probably no legal restriction, but convention was certainly as con- 
straining as legal enactment to keep the normal young man for a time in the réle 
of a spectator. Socrates’ endeavors to bridle young Glaucon (see note 2, p. 82) ; 
the surprise of Thucydides at Alcibiades’ prominence at thirty, though he seems 
to imply that Athenian standards were less rigid than those of other cities (Thuc. 
5, 43, 2 ἔτι τότε ὧν νέος ὡς ἐν ἄλλῃ πόλει) ; and the standing rule of calling on the 
old men to open debate (Aesch. iz Tim. 23 τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται τῶν ὑπὲρ πεντή- 
κοντα ἔτη γεγονότων ;), as well as Mantitheus’ apology for appearing to speak at 
too early an age (Lysias pro Mantitheo (16) 20 ὅτι νεώτερος ὧν ἐπεχείρησα λέγειν 
ἐν τῷ δήμῳ), -- all testify to the strength of Athenian prejudice, and the prevailing 
canons of good taste. 

5 See above (note 1, p. 98) on the presence of boys at the theatre (and of Aris- 
tophanes in particular, note 1, p. 83). Just as to-day comedy (and comic opera) is 
not the product of cloistered seclusion, we cannot conceive an Acharnians, or 
Babylonians, or Banqueters, without a background of observation of life and expe- 
rience of stage conditions. See especially M. Croiset, Aristophane et les Partis ἃ 
Athénes (Paris, 1906), p. 18 sqq. That boys scribbled verses then as now “ when 
genius burned” we gather from the case of Charmides (Plato Charm. 154E καὶ 
πάνυ γε, ἔφη ὁ Κριτίας, ἐπεί τοι καὶ ἔστι φιλόσοφός τε καί, ws δοκεῖ ἄλλοις τε καὶ 
ἑαυτῷ, πάνυ ποιητικόξ). Cf. the lovers’ panegyrics mentioned above (note 2, p. 103), 
and note also the stage-struck youth in the Birds (1444-1445): 


ὁ δέ τις τὸν αὑτοῦ φησιν ἐπὶ τραγῳδίᾳ 
ἀνεπτερῶσθαι καὶ πεποτῆσθαι τὰς φρένας. 
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For some years he had been measurably free to go or come as he chose ; 
had been getting acquainted with the ἀγορά, and the shops, and the 
baths, and the porches, where men gathered for discussion. He had 
only to go on in beaten paths. Of course, as a lad he had seen little 
of banquets and dinners away from home!; and if as a special favor 
he had been taken to a friend’s house to share in the festivities,? he 
had’ probably been expected to sit up while the rest reclined,® and had 
had to leave when the fun was only just beginning.* But those days 
were over for him. From the time of his majority, there was no more 
school; no more pedagogues to hamper and interfere>; saving only 
such leisure as he chose to give to reading ὃ and study, his time was his 
own to command, — and his life was merged in the greater life around 


1 Plato advises (Laws 2, 6664) against allowing wine to a boy till he is eighteen 
(πρῶτον μὲν τοὺς παῖδας μέχρι ἐτῶν ὀκτωκαίδεκα τὸ παράπαν οἴνου μὴ γεύεσθαι, etc.) — 
though the warning itself is proof of cause for it. We need not, of course, regard 
the younger Alcibiades as typical (Lysias iz Alc. J (14) 25; see note 2, p. 95), nor 
fix too certainly the age of the νεανίσκος whom the author of the Apologia Socratis 
(ascribed to Xenophon) pictures (31 ἀλλ᾽ ὁ νεανίσκος ἡσθεὶς οἴνῳ οὔτε νυκτὸς οὔτε 
ἡμέρας ἐπαύετο πίνων ---οΟὗ Anytus’ son, whom Socrates vainly tries to reclaim). 
That the Greek sense of moderation was not always operative is clearly seen in 
Plato’s Symposium (176A etc.) where several of the guests feel the need ἀναψυχῆς 
τινος and of a ῥαστώνη τῆς πόσεως, after what Aristophanes humorously calls “the 
baptism of yesterday.” 

2 As Autolycus was allowed to come to the banquet in honor of his victory in 
the παγκράτιον at the Panathenaea (Xen. Symposium). 

3 Xen. Symp. 1, 8 Αὐτόλυκος μὲν οὖν παρὰ τὸν πατέρα ἐκαθέζετο, οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ὥσπερ 
εἰκὸς κατεκλίθησαν. 

4 Xen. Symp. 9,1 Αὐτόλυκος δέ, ἤδη yap wpa ἣν αὐτῷ, ἐξανίστατο εἰς περίπατον, 
etc. His “training” was over, and, indeed, the Greeks were not very strenuous in 
matters of diet and regimen. The early hours are accordingly not exceptional. 

5 See e.g. [Xen.] Rep. Lac. 3, 1 παύουσι μὲν ἀπὸ παιδαγωγῶν, παύουσι δὲ ἀπὸ 
διδασκάλων, etc. See note 3, p. 80. 

ὁ Compare the pretty setting of the Phaedrus, where the young Phaedrus is 
reading Lysias’ speech (Plato Phaedrus 228 Ὁ). See also the reference to Anaxago- 
ras’ βιβλία (Plato Aol. 26) and cf. Theaet. 1438. As indicating something of the 
range of reading, cf. Adeimantus in the Republic, who is made to quote Simonides 
(2, 364D), Pindar (3658), Homer (364), Musaeus, Orpheus (3658), Archilochus 
(365), and Phocylides (407 B). How many of these passages are the fruit of the 
school drill in the poets (cf. Xen. Sym. 3,6; Plato Protag. 326A, B) we cannot, 
of course, determine. (On books and reading, see further Pauly-Wissowa, Xeaé- 


Encycl., III, pp. 939-985.) 
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him. The chase,’ the cock-fights,? the bouts at the gymnasium,® the long 
strolls in the country * or swift gallops over the fields,® the discussions 


1 Of the hunting of boars (Xen. A/em. 2, 6,9; Plato Laws 7, 822 D-824B), hares 
(Xen. Mem. 2, 6,9; 3, 11,7; Plato Laws 7, 822 D-8248), deer (Plato Laws 7, 822 D- 
824 8), and birds (Xen. Mem. 2, 6,9; Plato Laws 7, 822D-824B; Teleclid. frag. 26 
Kock; Ar. frag. 51 Kock) (all these in Xen. Cyzegetica passim), as well as of 
fishing (Plato Sophist. 220A; Laws 7, 822D-8248B), we find frequent mention. On 
the subject of hunting in general, see Xenophon’s Cymegetica (and add Eurip. 
Bacch. 1254; Cratin. frag. 79 Kock; Pherecr. frag. 174 Kock; Ar. Ves. 1202; 
Plato Rep. 2, 3754; 3, 412B; 5, 451D, 459A; Laws 6, 7638, etc.). 

3 On quail and cock fighting see Becker-Gdll, I, p. 133 sqq. (Anm.6 zu Scen. V). 
Cf. Plato Theaet.164c; Laws 7, 7898 τρέφουσι yap δὴ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐ μόνον παῖ- 
δες ἀλλὰ καὶ πρεσβύτεροί τινες ὀρνίθων θρέμματα, ἐπὶ τὰς μάχας τὰς πρὸς ἄλληλα 
ἀσκοῦντες τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν θηρίων " πολλοῦ δὴ δέουσιν ἡγεῖσθαι τοὺς πόνους αὐτοῖς εἶναι τοὺς 
πρὸς ἄλληλα μετρίους ἐν οἷς αὐτὰ ἀνακινοῦσι γυμνάζοντες " πρὸς γὰρ τούτοις λαβόντες ὑπὸ 
μάλης ἕκαστος, τοὺς μὲν ἐλάττονας εἰς τὰς χεῖρας, μείζους δ᾽ ὑπὸ τὴν ἀγκάλην ἐντός, πορεύ- 
ovrat περιπατοῦντες σταδίους παμπόλλους, ἕνεκα τῆς εὐεξίας... τῆς τούτων. So Socrates 
remarks to Glaucon (Plato Rep. 5, 459 Α) ὁρῶ γάρ σου ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ καὶ κύνας θηρευτι- 
κοὺς καὶ τῶν γενναίων ὀρνίθων μάλα συχνούς ---- and goes on to speak of their breeding. 
The Athenian fondness for cock-fighting is remarkably evidenced by the Chair of 
the Priest of Dionysus, in the great theatre at Athens; which, as is well-known, 
has carved on it the representation of a cock-fight. See Aesch. ἐμ Zim. 53; Xen. 
Symp. 4, 9, etc.; see also Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens, pp. 277-278. 

3 That older men by no means forsook the gymnasium is testified in the striking 
passage where Plato discusses the exercise of women (Rep. 5, 4528 τί, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
ελοιότατον αὐτῶν ὁρᾷς ; ἢ δῆλα δὴ ὅτι γυμνὰς τὰς γυναῖκας ἐν ταῖς παλαίστραις γυμνα- 
ζομένας μετὰ τῶν ἀνδρῶν, οὐ μόνον τὰς νέας, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἤδη τὰς πρεσβυτέρας ὥσπερ 
τοὺς γέροντας ἐν τοῖς γυμνασίοις, ὅταν ῥυσοὶ καὶ μὴ ἡδεῖς τὴν ὄψιν ὅμως φιλο- 
γυμναστῶσιν). So young married men, in spite of the objections sometimes 
raised by their wives (see Xen. Sym. 2, 3, “the oil of the wrestler the daintiest per- 
fume for a man!”). Cf. Xen. Symp. 1, 7, where many of the guests come from 
the exercise-ground to the banquet (οἱ μὲν γυμνασάμενοι καὶ χρισάμενοι, of δὲ καὶ 
λουσάμενοι παρῆλθον). 

* Cf. Plato Laws 7, 7898 (note 2, above), the strollers with the birds who covered 
σταδίους παμπόλλους in their rambles; and the less strenuous Phaedrus and Socra- 
tes, at the beginning of Plato’s dialogue (227.4 πορεύομαι δὲ πρὸς περίπατον ἔξω rel- 
χους. συχνὸν yap ἐκεῖ διέτριψα χρόνον καθήμενος ἐξ ἑωθινοῦ " τῷ δὲ σῷ καὶ ἐμῷ ἑταίρῳ 
πειθόμενος ᾿Ακουμένῳ κατὰ τὰς ὁδοὺς ποιοῦμαι τοὺς περιπάτους" φησὶ γὰρ ἀκοπωτέρους 
εἶναι τῶν ἐν τοῖς δρόμοις). So Ischomachus walks about his estate (Xen. Occ. 11, 15. 
See note 5 below). 

5 Xen. Oec. 11, 17 μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὡς τὰ πολλὰ ἀναβὰς ἐπὶ τὸν ἵππον ἱππασάμην 
ἑππασίαν ὡς ἂν ἐγὼ δύνωμαι ὁμοιοτάτην ταῖς ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ ἀναγκαίαις ἱππασίαις, οὔτε 
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in the dyopd, of a daytime’; and, at night, the dinners and the ban- 
quets and the games and the revels,?— all these were meeting ground 
for young and old. And when it came time to take the field, Socra- 
tes and Alcibiades fought side by side. From this point the story of 
the μειράκιον is the story of every Athenian, and that story does not 
here concern us. 


VI 


I have already had occasion to remark more than once the likeness 
between the young American of to-day.and the young Athenian of these 
days when Aristophanes was growing to manhood and Plato sat at the 
feet of Socrates. And indeed it is this impression above all that lasts 
for us, when all the plays and the speeches and the annals have been 
read. But it is a likeness with a difference. The world is older by 
two thousand years, and twenty centuries count for something even in 


πλαγίου οὔτε κατάντους οὔτε τάφρου οὔτε ὀχετοῦ ἀπεχόμενος, Ws μέντοι δυνατὸν ταῦτα 
ποιοῦντα ἐπιμέλομαι μὴ ἀποχωλεῦσαι τὸν ἵππον. It is interesting that Ischomachus 
has his horse /ed out for him— while he wa/ks about his business. Riding can 
hardly have been an unmixed pleasure to him. Imagine a modern Virginian za/é- 
ing round his estate, and using a horse only for a half-hour’s exercise! (On horse- 
back riding cf. also Plato Meno 93D, 948.) 

1 See note 7, Ρ. 90. Cf. also Socrates’ habit of dropping in there (Xen. Mem. 
1,1, 10 πρῷ τε yap els τοὺς περιπάτους kal τὰ γυμνάσια ἤει καὶ πληθούσης ἀγορᾶς ἐκεῖ 
φανερὸς ἢν). 

3 On συμπόσια and κῶμοι cf. Lysias 7m Tisid. frag. 75,3; Ar. Plut.1040; Ach. 
524; Philyll. frag. 5 Kock; Antiphan. frag. 190 line 20 Kock; Isaeus de Hered. 
Pyrrht 3,14; Thuc. 6, 28, 1; Xen. Symp.2,1; Plato Symp. 212 Ὁ, 223B; Rep. 6, 
500B; Lysias pro Mantitheo (16) 11, etc. That the κῶμος was an integral part of 
the συμπόσιον, the entertainment which closed the banquet, is seen clearly in 
Xenophon’s Symposium. The scenes of wild disorder that it came to symbolize 
were not originally an essential part of it. But even Plato is forced to admit that 
he had never heard of a συμπόσιον that did not sooner or later transgress the limits 
of propriety (Plato Laws 1, 639D ταύτην οὖν μῶν ὀρθῶς γιγνομένην ἤδη τις πώποτε 
ἐθεάσατο; ... ἐγὼ... ἐντετύχηκά τε πολλαῖς καὶ πολλαχοῦ... καὶ σχεδὸν ὅλην μὲν 
οὐδεμίαν ὀρθῶς γιγνομένην ἑώρακα οὐδ᾽ ἀκήκοα). Too often, at Athens as with us, 
Dionysus lighted the torch of Aphrodite. Cf. such passages as Ach. 524; Isaeus 
de Hered. Pyrrhi 3, 14; Plato Symp. 1778. Plato’s Symposium is professedly an 
exception in its substitution of conversation for more sensual delights. See Becker- 
Géll, IT, pp. 336, 359-360, and cf. the closing scenes of the Wasps and of the Peace. 

8 See Plato Symp. 219E etc. 
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the slow-changing consciousness of the race. A fever and a hurry have 
been born in our blood that would have passed the comprehension of 
the Greek ; and the untroubled leisure of the slave-owning Athenian has 
passed from our earth beyond recall. There is a charm about it, this 
life that can look beyond questions of things to eat and to drink and 
the wherewithal to be clothed to the greater interests of philosophy 
and government, and can take time to be hospitable and to enjoy one’s 
friends and serve one’s community and cultivate one’s tastes. The tra- 
ditions of old Virginia life before the Civil War are curiously reminiscent 
of these vanished Attic days.! And yet we know that the world has long 
since refused to pay the cost of this gracious leisure of the few. The 
Athenian was cradled in a pride of family and of birth that no outward 
revolution or inner change of governmental forrms could shake. We 
shall miss part of the picture of our young fellow unless we remember 
that touch of youthful arrogance characteristic of his class.2 Yet a senti- 
ment of responsibility, of nodlesse oblige, was not seldom mingled with 
this pride to the making of a rarely attractive personality.® In Alcibiades, 
the “lion’s whelp”* whom men and women spoiled and petted and 
flattered till his better nature was swallowed up in a thirst for personal 
distinction, we have the type of all that is worst in his period, and yet 
he had been an Alcibiades whom Socrates loved and labored for.’ His 
failure should not blind us to the rest of those Attic youth that Plato 
portrays for us. For these are no “lay figures,” Charmides ® and Lysis,’ 
Cleinias® and Phaedo,® Phaedrus” and Hermogenes,!! Socrates}? and 


1 See among others an interesting article, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LX XX, p. 330 
sqq., on this theme (“ A Southerner in the Peloponnesian War”), by B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve. 

2 So Socrates in Plato’s Euthydemus (273 A) characterizes Ctesippus as νεανίσκος 
τις Παιανιεύς, μάλα καλός τε κἀγαθὸς τὴν φύσιν, ὅσον μὴ ὑβριστὴς διὰ τὸ νέος εἶναι. 

3 See Socrates’ bantering remarks to young Menexenus (Plato Menex.2348B), and 
cf.in general the portraits that Xenophon and Plato and others draw of these lads 
of good family. Cf. also the noble ambitions attributed to Alcibiades by his son 
in Isocrates’ oration (16, 29). 


# Ar. Ran. 1431 λέοντος σκύμνον. 9 Plato Phaedo 808. 

5 See passages cited in note 4, p. 105. 10 Plato Phaedrus ad init. et passim. 
ὁ Plato Charm. 153 sqq. 11 Plato Cratyl. 391 C etc. 

7 Plato Lysis 2048, 206D, 213D, etc. 12 Plato Sophist. 2188; Politic. 257 Ο. 


8 Plato Euthyd. 2734 etc. 
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Hippocrates,! Menexenus? and Theaetetus*®; they are real lads, born 
and bred in the city of Athena. If History has written “weighed and 
found wanting” against the names of Alcibiades and Meno* and Cri- 
tias ὅ and one and another of these youths of bright promise ; if the por- 
traits, as Plato draws them, seem sometimes to resemble but remotely 
the men whose names they bear,® — we cannot doubt their essential truth 
as pictures of contemporary life. Like the careless, impudent little boys in 
the Wasps,’ teasing for sweetmeats,® and laughing at easy-going parental 


1 Plato Protag. 310 sqq. 2 Plato Lysis 2078, C, 2116, etc.; Menex. 2348. 

8 Plato 7heaet. 143E 544. 

4 See Xen. Azad. 2, 6, 28, and compare with Plato’s A/eno. 

5 Cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 468 544. 

6 Note e.g. the inconsistencies between the portrait of Alcibiades in the dialogue 
of that name and in the Symfosium, and the great discrepancy between Plato’s 
Meno and the Meno of the Axadasis. It does not at present matter to us which, 
if either, more accurately pictures the historical character. The important thing is 
that Plato had seen and known boys like those he pictures — whatever their names 
may have been. 

7 Ar. Vesp. 248 


BOY. τὸν πηλὸν ὦ πάτερ πάτερ τοντονὶ φύλαξαι. 
FATHER. κάρφος χαμᾶθέν νυν λαβὼν τὸν λύχνον πρόβυσον. 
ΒΟΥ. οὐκ ἀλλὰ τῳδί μοι δοκῶ τὸν λύχνον προβύσειν. 


FATHER. τί δὴ μαθὼν τῷ δακτύλῳ τὴν θρναλλίδ᾽ ὠθεῖς, 
καὶ ταῦτα τοὐλαίου σπανίζοντος ὠνόητε; 
οὐ γὰρ δάκνει σ᾽ ὅταν δέῃ τίμιον πρίασθαι (kits him). 
ΒΟΥ. εἰ νὴ Δί᾽ αὖθις κονδύλοις νουθετήσεθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, 
ἀποσβέσαντες τοὺς λύχνους ἄπιμεν οἴκαδ᾽ αὐτοί. 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἴσως ἐν τῷ σκότῳ τουτουὶ στερηθεὶς 
τὸν πηλὸν ὥσπερ ἀτταγᾶς τυρβάσεις βαδίζων. 
FATHER. ἢ μὴν ἐγώ σου χἀτέρους μείζονας κολάζω. 
8 Ar. Vesp. 291 
BOY. ἐθελήσεις τί μοι οὖν ὦ 
πάτερ, ἢν σού τι δεηθῶ; 
FATHER. πάνυ Ὑ ὦ παιδίον. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ- 
πὲ τί βούλει με πρίασθαι 
καλόν; οἶμαι δέ σ᾽ ἐρεῖν ἀ- 
στραγάλους δήπουθεν ὦ παῖ. 
ΒΟΥ. μὰ Δί᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἰσχάδας ὦ παπ- 
πία ἥδιον γάρ. 
FATHER. οὐκ ἂν 
μὰ Δί᾽, εἰ κρέμαισθέ Ὑ᾽ ὑμεῖς. 
ΒΟΥ. μὰ Δί᾽ οὔ τἄρα προπέμψω σε τὸ λοιπόν. 
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threats!; like Pheidippides, in the C/ouds, with his horses and his races 
and his debts”; like priggish Mantitheus ὃ whose aggressive virtue made 
all the “bad boys” hate him; like shy Autolycus,* snuggling close to the 
big father he adored, to cover his embarrassment at the notice he had 
drawn to himself by his impetuous speech at the dinner, — Plato’s lads 
are too real to be mere products of imagination. It was a gracious thought 
of the philosopher’s to give us in his deathless pages a Socrates in con- 
verse with the young and the comely with whom he so loved to sur- 
round himself in life. And yet, strangely enough, it is not beautiful 
Charmides, or blushing and ingenuous Lysis, that one’s thought loves 
to linger upon: it is rather Theaetetus,® ugly to behold as Socrates 
himself, that comes to stand for us as the type of the New Athenian. 
“Tf he were a handsome fellow,’’ says his master Theodorus, “I should 
hesitate to praise him, lest they set me down as a lover of his. But — 
asking your forgiveness — he is no handsome fellow, for he has a snub 
nose the image of yours, and eyes that bulge out as yours do, though 


FATHER. ἀπὸ γὰρ τοῦδέ με τοῦ pic Oaplov 
τρίτον αὐτὸν ἔχειν ἄλφιτα δεῖ καὶ ξύλα κὦψον" 
€ ἔ. σὺ δὲ σῦκά yf αἰτεῖς, etc. 


1 See Ar. Vesp. 254 sqq. (note 7, p. 120). 2 See Ar. Mud. 14 sqq. 

8 Lysias pro Mantitheo (16) 11 περὶ δὲ τῶν κοινῶν μοι μέγιστον ἡγοῦμαι τεκμήριον 
εἶναι τῆς ἐμῆς ἐπιεικείας, ὅτι τῶν νεωτέρων ὅσοι περὶ κύβους ἢ πότους ἢ περὶ τὰς τοιαύτας 
ἀκολασίας τυγχάνουσι τὰς διατριβὰς ποιούμενοι, πάντας αὐτοὺς ὄψεσθέ μοι διαφόρους ὄντας. 

4 Xen. Symp. 3,12. (See note 1, p. 110.) 

5 Cf. Plato Symp. 2136... διεμηχανήσω ὅπως παρὰ τῷ καλλίστῳ τῶν ἔνδον 
κατακείσῃ. 

6 Plato Theaet. 143E καὶ μήν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐμοί τε εἰπεῖν καὶ σοὶ ἀκοῦσαι πάνυ ἄξιον, 
οἵῳ ὑμῖν τῶν πολιτῶν μειρακίῳ ἐντετύχηκα. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἣν καλός, ἐφοβούμην ἂν σφόδρα λέ- 
γειν, μὴ καί τῳ δόξω ἐν ἐπιθυμίᾳ αὐτοῦ εἶναι νῦν δέ ---- καὶ μή μοι ἄχθου --- οὐκ ἔστι καλός, 
προσέοικε δὲ σοὶ τήν τε σιμότητα καὶ τὸ ἔξω τῶν ὀμμάτων. ἧττον δὲ ἢ σὺ ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει. 
ἀδεῶς δὴ λέγω. εὖ γὰρ ἴσθι ὅτι ὧν δὴ πώποτε ἐνέτυχον --- καὶ πάνυ πολλοῖς πεπλη- 
σίακα ---οὐδένα πω ἠσθόμην οὕτω θαυμαστῶς εὖ πεφυκότα. τὸ γὰρ εὐμαθῆ ὄντα, ὡς 
ἄλλῳ χαλεπόν, πρᾷον αὖ εἶναι διαφερόντως, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις ἀνδρεῖον παρ᾽ ὁντινοῦν, 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὔτ᾽ ἂν φόμην γενέσθαι οὔτε ὁρῶ γιγνόμενον. ἀλλ᾽ οἵ τε ὀξεῖς ὥσπερ οὗτος 
καὶ ἀγχίνοι καὶ μνήμονες ὡς τὰ πολλὰ καὶ πρὸς τὰς ὀργὰς ὀξύρροποί εἰσι, καὶ ἄττοντες 
φέρονται ὥσπερ τὰ ἀνερμάτιστα πλοῖα, καὶ μανικώτεροι ἢ ἀνδρειότεροι φύονται, οἵ τε αὖ 
ἐμβριθέστεροι νωθροί πως ἀπαντῶσι πρὸς τὰς μαθήσεις καὶ λήθης γέμοντες. ὁ δὲ οὕτω 
λείως τε καὶ ἀπταίστως καὶ ἀνυσίμως ἔρχεται ἐπὶ τὰς μαθήσεις τε καὶ ζητήσεις μετὰ 
πολλῆς πρᾳότητος, οἷον ἐλαίου ῥεῦμα ἀψοφητὶ ῥέοντος, wore θαυμάσαι τὸ τηλικοῦτον 
ὄντα οὕτως ταῦτα διαπράττεσθαι. 
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not so much. I freely confess my delight ; for of all the lads I have ever 
met — and I have been associated with many another — I never saw one 
so wonderfully endowed as he. It is as easy for him to learn as it is 
hard for others; and, though he is meek beyond his fellows, not one of 
them all is his equal in courage. I have never imagined or seen his 
like. For lads keen as he is, and quick and retentive, are commonly 
prone to swift passions, and, like boats without ballast, are swept hither 
and thither, and folly and rashness is nearer their hearts than courage : 
while they that are built of sturdier stock seem to come with laggard 
step to their tasks, and their learning is one long forgetting. But he 
goes as smoothly and evenly and effectively to work at his studies and 
his inquiries, with docile spirit, as a stream of oil that makes no mur- 
mur with its flowing; and one never ceases to wonder how one such 
as he seems can do what he does.” 

It is Theaetetus who is the finished product of the new era: no 
roué, no book-worm, no gabbler and idler of the markets, but a manly 
lad, his eye flashing with intelligence, his soul opening to receive the 
new truth ; swift, energetic, instinct with life, yet reverent and gentle in 
the presence of superior power, — Theaetetus, loyal, fearless, patriotic, 
ready to lay all the bright promise of his years! on the altar of service. 
As we turn from the busy Peiraeus, we hear the voice of his praises 
strangely mingling with the sound of the hurrying feet. of those who 
are bringing him home.’ It is the “ eternal note” that vibrates through 
all life: heroism, idealism, sacrifice, — the “long long thoughts” of 
Youth, that all the disillusionment of Age cannot destroy. 


1 Plato Theaet.142C δοκεῖ γάρ μοι ὀλίγον πρὸ τοῦ θανάτου ἐντυχεῖν αὐτῷ (sc. Θεαι- 
τήτῳ) μειρακίῳ ὄντι καὶ συγγενόμενός (sc. ΣωκράτηΞ) τε καὶ διαλεχθεὶς πάνυ ἀγασθῆναι 
αὐτοῦ τὴν φύσιν... εἶπέ τε ὅτι πᾶσα ἀνάγκη εἴη τοῦτον ἐλλόγιμον γενέσθαι εἴπερ εἰς 
ἡλικίαν ἔλθοι. 

2 Plato 7ζδαεξ. 1424 : EUCLEIDES. Εἰς λιμένα καταβαίνων Θεαιτήτῳ ἐνέτυχον φερο- 
μένῳ ἐκ Κορίνθου ἀπὸ τοῦ στρατοπέδου ᾿Αθήναζε. 

TERPSION. Ζῶντι ἢ τετελευτηκότι; 

EUCLEIDES. Ζῶντι καὶ μάλα μόλις - χαλεπῶς μὲν γὰρ ἔχει καὶ ὑπὸ τραυμάτων τινῶν, 
μᾶλλον μὴν αὐτὸν αἱρεῖ τὸ γεγονὸς νόσημα ἐν τῷ στρατεύματι. 

TERPSION. Μῶν ἡ δυσεντερία ; 

EUCLEIDES. Ναί.. 

TERPSION. Οἷον ἄνδρα λέγεις ἐν κινδύνῳ εἶναι. 

EUCLEIDES. Καλόν τε καὶ ἀγαθόν, ὦ Τερψίων, ἐπεί τοι καὶ νῦν ἤκουόν τινων μάλα 
ἐγκωμιαζόντων αὐτὸν περὶ τὴν μάχην. 


